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MUFF. 
A Serial Story for Bad Boys. | 
By C. A. Stephens. 


| 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. ITI. 


Muff felt very badly at having his educated 
steers sold. 
tinue training them, so as still further to astonish 
people at the Fair the next fall. He 
told Mr. Murch that he thought he 
could teach them to harrow and cul- 
tivate a field without a driver, to 
make the correct turnings at the 
corners of their own accord, and to 
go through various other complex 
movements. It is tobe regretted that 
he was not able to try the effects of 
such continued training. 

But old Marcia was much in need 
of the money, and as the price offered 
for the steers was a large one, her 
friends advised her to sell them. 

People now said, —‘**What 
Muff do next >” 

The winter passed rather idly with 


will 


him; he seemed discouraged; no 
doubt he missed his steers very 
much. At school he used to spend 


much time drawing objects on his 


slate, particularly such things as 
wheels and wind-mills. Although 


now in his fourteenth year, he still 
continued to be a reticent and rather 
shy boy, not very strong, and of 
what would be termed a delicate and 
sensitive nature. One day, in sport, 
several of the larger boys put him 
in a seat where some of the girls 
were sitting. He flushed as red asa 
cherry, and was quite wild in his 
efforts to get out. 

In the spring Marcia hired him out 
for the season with a farmer named 
Glinds living four or five miles away ; 
he was to work for six months at 
seven dollars per month. It was a 
hard place for him. The farm wasa 
large one; and Glinds himself was a 
hard worker; he was what his help 
called a “man-killer,” that is to say, 


he over- 
worked his hired men, and fed them rather badly. 
Marcia probably did not know how severe an 
ordeal Muff was to go through. 

The lad went to Mr. Glinds’s in the middle of 


May. Thenceforward he had to be out of doors 
at four in the morning to milk the cows, and attend 
to feeding the calves before breakfast. ‘Then 
from six till twelve o’clock, he worked in the field, 
with other hired men, and was expected to keep 
up with them at planting and hoeing—even though 
he received but half pay. Hired boys are often 
used that way on large farms, worked after the 
old plan of farming. No one got out of the field 





at Mr. Glinds’s till sunset, and then fifteen or twen- 
ty cows had to be milked, and the calves and hogs 
fed again. Often, too, Muff being the “boy,” had | 
to go on some errand, so that it would be long | 
after dark before the tired lad could get even a| 
chance to sit down. Moreover, the food was of | 
the coarsest quality with little variety; and while 
the other hands were allowed coffee, Muff was ex- 
pected to drink cold water, on the ground that 
“coffee is bad for boys.” 

Muff endured this severe discipline six weeks, 
till the Fourth of July. On the morning of the 
Fourth, he asked his employer for a holiday. 

“No,” said Mr. Glinds, “there was no bargain 
made for letting you off on the Fourth.” 

“But the other hands are going to have the 
day,” Muff urged. 

“Wal, they reserved it in the trade,” was the re- | 
ply of this generous man; “you didn’t.” | 

So Muff worked at hoeing potatoes alone all| 
through that long hot day; and at night had ten 
cows to milk because the other hands were away. 

This was on a Saturday. Next morning, after 
chores, Muff went home to get his clean clothes, 
as was his custom on Sundays, and refused to go | 
back. Nor could Marcia persuade him to do so. 

Monday night Mr. Glinds rode over to inquire 
why he had not returned, being no doubt desirous | 
of keeping him. Muff obstinately refused to go | 
back with him; and Glinds, on his part, refused to | 
pay a cent for all he had done thus far, though he | 
did not deny when asked about it, that Muff had | 





| all about the old dam. 


worked well. 


But he would not pay him any-| after a time Mr. Dennett, one of the school com- 


| thing because he had not worked thesfull time for | mittee, and Mr. Murch, who was again one of the 
which he w was hired, for, as he worded it, he “had | selectmen, went to the mill one day to inquire into 


| run aw ay. 


| it, and urge him tocome. They found him just 


It must be remembered that this was Muff’s | loading up his sled with a fresh stock of wood- 


| first experience in working out by the month; he 
did not say much about it; 


ware. In reply he said that he must keep to his 


but it was plain that | pedling, to get food for himself and old Marcia. 


he had fared hard. He kept at home and by him- | So he was allowed to take his own way. 


self for some time afterwards. People said they 


But being alone so much, and, perhaps, brood- 


He wanted to keep them, and con-/ guessed that Muff had left farming and taken to| ing on his w rongs, seems to have been a bad thing 


fishing, for he was seen frequently at the old saw- | for him. 


QS 








mill, on Stony Brook, about a mile from the Cor- | 


ners. Several of us older boys, going there “pick- 
ereling” one rainy day in haying time, found that 
the old water-wheel had been repaired, also the 


gate and flume, and while looking about, we came 
upon Muff himself, rigging a pulley and a little | 


jig-saw in a cuddy behind a pile of slabs. 


He. 


laughed bashfully when we examined his saw, | 


and said he was “only fooling a little.” 

The saw- mill had been abandoned, and the 
board saw taken out some years before. It was a 
pokerish kind of place down between two high 


knolls with great piles of old logs, slabs, and other 


milling débris lying about; the bushes, too, black 
alders and little pines, had now begun to grow up 
In fact, it was a place 
which Muff had all to himself, for scarcely any 
one ever went there now. During that summer 
and autumn he probably spent hours, days and 
weeks there, quite solitary; he seemed to shrink 
from rude inquiries. 

Once in October the writer with a friend went 
to the old mill to see what Muff was doing there. 


We could not find him, though we surmised that | 
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In April of the following spring came a rumor 
which occasioned a sensation. Mr. Glinds—the 
farmer for whom Muff had worked the spring be- 
fore, and who raised large crops of oats which he 
usually kept till the rise in price the following 
spring—found that one of his large grain-bins, 
which had been nailed up the fall before with a 
hundred bushels of oats in it, was nearly empty. 
The granary was in his new barn, directly over 
the large open barn cellar. The thief had cun- 
ningly bored a large hole up through the floor, 
from below, and tapped the bin from beneath. 
The grain had thus been drawn out with the great- 
est ease into bags. The granary was securely 
locked; but there was nothing to prevent a thief 
from going into the barn cellar beneath it on any 


| night. 


The theft and the ingenuity displayed in it 
created a great stir among the farmers; and after 


|a time Mr. Glinds got information that a boy had 


| 


he was not far away ; for it was said that when he | 


heard any one coming, he slipped out of sight. 
We found not less than a dozen little machines of 


for weeks been in the habit of taking oats in a bag 
on a hand-sled to a store at Rich’s Ferry, feur 
miles away, and there exchanging the grain for 
groceries. The store-keeper gave a description of 
the boy. It fitted Muff exactly. Mr. Glinds got 


|the sheriff, and taking the store- keeper, drove 


one kind and another, and a lathe for wood-turn- | 


ing. Down in a cuddy, beneath the floor of the 
old mill, in the midst of great heaps of sawdust, 


| closed two bags of oats buried in sawdust. 


we found a sort of shelf, or table, on which stood | 


a jug of molasses and a bag of crackers. It looked 
as if he boarded himself down under there. 

From training animals, his tastes appeared now 
to have taken a turn toward machinery. 


He kept so much out of sight that people well-| deny the accusation. 


straight to the old mill. Approaching it can- 
tiously, they surprised Muff there at work. Ihe 
store- keeper identified him; and a search dis- 
There 
were also found stored away in the cuddy under 
the floor, half a barrel of crackers, four salt fish, 
a cheese and two gallons of molasses. 

When threatened and charged with the theft 
of the oats, Muff said very little. He did not 
Mr. Glinds, a rough man, 


nigh forgot him; through the fall we saw abso-| began berating him, when Muff, with a great 


lutely nothing of him; but with the first snows, | 


he came around from house to house, drawing a 
hand-sled with a large box on it, in which were 
packed a stock of rolling-pins and gingerbread 
creasers, which he offered for sale at ten cents 
each. These were his own handiwork, and were 
well-executed specimens of wood-turning. But 
sales were probably rather slow. 


He did not come to school that winter; and 


burst of indignation, exclaimed,— 

“J worked hard to sow those oats, and you 
’most starved me to death; and then when I 
couldn’t stand it any longer, you cheated me out 
of my pay!” 

This was as good as admitting the theft. Lest 
he should run away, the sheriff seized him, anda 
warrant for his arrest was procured later in the 


day. 


The first that old Marcia, or any of the folks at 
the Corners, heard of the matter, Muff had been 
taken to the county jail, ten miles off. Mr. 
Murch, his wife and Marcia rode over there the 
following day to see him; and it was said that he 
made a full confession of the theft to them. 

In jail! Only a year before the whole county 
had rung of Muff and his wonderful skill with 
his steers. Now—how fickle is popular opinion! 


—now people said that the “gallows-mark” on 


! him was beginning to show out; 


| justice, who seemed inclined to question 


that the gallows 

would have its own yet; that he was 

a little sly, thievish scamp, and they 

had never liked his looks. 

There was a great deal of curiosity 
now to go over to the old mill where 
Muff had heen captured and see what 
he had been about there. Really, it 
was quite a sight!—the end of the 
mill which he had partitioned off 
with slabs, for his shop. There was 
his lathe and “jigamarines,” as peo- 
ple called his other odd machines. 
One man said that he counted. up 
sixty-two wheels there! A _ large 
number of rolling-pins and “creas- 
i! ers” were stowed away in the mill. 
Then, too, there were tops and cups 
and rings and vases of wood. He 
also liad little saws rigged for saw- 
ing out ornamental patterns in thin 
boards, not much unlike the bracket- 
saws which have since been so pop- 
ular. Unwittingly he was toying 
with an invention which might have 
brought him wealth had he been able 
to perfect it. There was also a great 
number of patterns, traced with a 
pencil on smoothed shingles. 

Everything about his work had 
such a neat, painstaking semblance, 
that no one had the heart to molest 
auything, and had the judge who 
presided at Muff’s trial visited the 
| old mill, I faney his heart might 

have been softened somewhat, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the 
Jad’s birth and treatment. 

} No one cared to be responsible for 
Muff, so he remained in jail for three 
weeks, till a day was set for his trial, 
as by law regulated for such juvenile 

offenders. ‘There was some question as to court 

jurisdiction, whether the crime was grand larceny 
or petty larceny. Mr. Glinds declared that over 
ninety bushels of oats had been stolen, worth sixty 
cents per bushel. But Muff (this was after he had 
confessed the theft) asserted that he had taken but 

thirteen bagsful, two bushels to the bag; nor did 

the store-keeper at Rich’s Ferry admit having re- 

ceived more than that quantity. 

The trial came off at the Corners the forenoon 
of the 7th of May, before Justice Whitemore. 

When questioned, Muff, who looked very woe- 
begone and disheartened after his three weeks in 
jail, admitted that he took the oats. 

“You knew that it was stealin 


”» 


g?” asked the 
him 
somewhat. 

Muff made no reply. The justice then repeated 
his question harshly, whereupon Muff turned sud- 
denly ,— 

“Call it stealing if you want to!” he cried, in a 
perfect burst of grief. ‘Of course it was stealing. 
But that old skinflint”—pointing to Mr. Glinds— 
“stole my hard work away from me first.” 

In broken but passionate sentences he then told 
the story of his work and his treatment at Mr. 
Glinds’s farm. It made quite a stir in the audi- 
ence. Mr. Glinds visibly winced under it. 

“T stayed there just as long as I could stand it,” 
continued Muff. “When I left, he owed me ten 
dollars and fifty cents. Not a cent would he pay 
me. I took just twenty-six bushels of oats from 
his bin, and I got forty cents a bushel for them. 
That comes to ten dollars and forty cents, and he 
still owes me ten cents.” 

Muff’s method of collecting his pay and keep- 
ing the account raised a laugh. 

“But you knew that such an act was stealing ?” 
persisted the justice. 

“Yes,” replied Muff, more calmly, “I suppose I 
did.”” But he still clung tenaciously to that idea 
of taking just enough grain to come to ten dollars 
and a half, no more. 

He was admonished that such methods of col- 
lecting pay would have been certain to get him 





into trouble sooner or later. 
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But what troubled hiin the most was the roguish 
ingenuity showed in tapping the oat-bin. The 
justice remarked that this boy evidently had in 
him the stuff out of which expert thieves are 
made. 

Old Marcia was present, and wept in silence. 
Mr. Murch said all that he could in Muff’s favor. 
The trial lasted about two hours. ‘The justice 
‘onsulted with the selectmen of the town, and it 
send Muff to the State Reform 
School at Cape Elizabeth. This decision was com- | 
municated to him, and he was taken back te jail | 
prior to his removal to the school, which is, in | 
reality, a penal institution. 

And now, with my nobody’s boy in the reform 
school, many readers may think that my story 
may as well end; but I shall not leave him there; | 
even a reform-school boy may retrieve his errors 
and do well in after life; and I on!v wish that I | 
had already told the worst about Muff. 

Mr. Murch, who had done wrat he conscien- 
tiously cou.. in Muff’s behalf, now offered to take 
nin to Cape Elizaieth and be responsible for his 
safe deliverv %¢ ne school. But the sudden death 
of one of his sous from diphtheria, and the dan- 
gerous illness of two other members of his family 
from the same dread disease, prevented him from 
doir.g so, and the task fell to Sheriff Markhead. 

ie distance was about sixty-five miles; and 
the sherift intended to take Muff in a wagon with 
him, handcuffed. But adiffienlty erose; no one of | 
the three pairs of handcuffs which he had would fit | 
him, each being so large as to s .p off over his | 
hands. ‘There was no “Black Maria” in this rural 
county for the transportation of prisoners. Mr. 
Markhead was a rnde, pig-headed man with very 
little regard for the feelings of persons so unfortu- 
nate as to fall into his hands; and the way he got 
over his present difficulty was by hiring an old 
meat-cart, with a dirty canvass top, to carry Muff 
off in. For greater security, he had four stout bars 
put across the rear end of it. Into this foul old 
cart he thrust his prisoner, and then took his seat | 
at the forward end, to drive, feeling pretty sure | 
that he could not get out past him to escape. But 
I do not believe that Muff would have tried to es- 
cape if he had been decently treated, or asked to | 
give his word not to do so. Markhbead treated | 
him like a wild beast at the outset. 

The novel turnout attracted a crowd at the jail; | 
and it was cheered and hooted out of town. Yet 
a more pitiable spectacle [ can hardly imugine; | 
and I do not doubt that Muff felt that he 
tusting the last dregs of the cup of degradation 
and shame. 

Owing to delay in fitting out this singular equi- 
page, they made but twenty-five miles the first | 
day, and stopped for the night at the Elm House, | 
\ . After watching Muff eat his 
supper, the sheriff locked him into one of the ser- 


was decided to 





Was | 


in the town of 


vants’ rooms, in the attic of the house, to pass the 
night, and to preclude all possibility of his le- 
vanting, he came in after the lad was in bed and 
took away his clothes—everything 

“Yer won't care to run away under bare poles, 
I guess,” he said to him by way of good-night. 


Nevertheless, when he unlocked the door of | 


Muff's room in the morning, he found it empty. 


(To be continued.) 


“oe —_—_— 


For the Companion. 


MATTIE’S MISTAKE. 
By Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 


The incidents in the story I am going to tell 
you took place more than thirty years ago. Most 
of the people mentioned are dead, or will have 
forgotten the events that [ shall narrate, so that I 
am not violating contidence or friendship in giv- 
ing them for the benefit of the young people of 
mother generation. Of course I shall not give 
their real names. 

Mattie Read had always lived in a small village 
in Vermont. Her father, when she was a child, 
“kept” a country store, but after a few years, not 
succeeding in this, he sold out his business and 
withdrew, with his small capital, to his father’s 
old brown house on the hillside, which was com- 
fortable if not picturesque, and became what he 
had been in his younger days—a farmer. 

Mattie went first to the district school, and after- 
wards, for a few terms, to the academy in Mill- 
ville. She there “took lessons” in music, and her 
father bought her a melodeon, and endeavored, 


in such measure as his narrow income allowed, to | 


make home attractive to her. Her garden was 
gay with marigolds and balsams and sweet peas 
and old-fashioned pinks, and to one who was un- 
ambitious and contented, it possessed a homely 
charm and beauty that were very attractive. 

But Mattie did not see or feel this. She thought 
her life was dull, and longed to get beyond the 
green hills about her, and to see “the world.” 


This meant to her nice dresses, the admiration of 
others, and the devoted attention of a mythical 
personage whom we will call “the coming man.” 
Oh, if she could get away from all this daily rou- 
tine of housework, this constant helping mother, 
She hated 
to sweep and dust, and feed chickens, and make 
pies and fry doughnuts, and help with the butter 


which had to be done day after day! 


and cheese, and put up luncheons for the men wh« 
worked on the farm. And all these things, whict 


might have been pleasant occupations, became 


drudgery to her unwilling spirit. 
But at last Mattie’s restless and dissatisfiec 
yearnings had their opportunity for being grati 


of her father’s successor, who was going to that 


| 
| below,” to buy goods, she was a proud and happy 
| girl! 


| and she drew such a picture of her country “resi- 
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fied. She received a most welcome invitation from | not bring herself to confess to her own mother 


one of her school friends, whose father had re- | 
inoved to Massachusetts, to “make her a good 
long visit.” What a joy! And Cambridge too, | 
with the possibility of ‘‘going into Boston every 
day!” No wonder that she was greatly uplifted at 
the prospect. 

Now came the dressmaking and all the busy 
whirl of preparation. Her Aunt Melissa came 
bravely to the front, in spite of all her other en- 
gagements in that line, and the new plaided silk 
was bought and made, with all the “shirrings” and 
flouncings set forth in the last number of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. ‘The bonnet must be right, for was 
it not Mrs. Hill’s “pattern hat”? And the new 
black silk “visite,” with its pinked ruffle, was it 
not splendid? As she started off, under the escort 


mysterious region called by country folks “down 


At Cambridge, her country hoine became, for 
the first time in her life, a valuable possession, 
for she could talk about it. She was quick to 
catch the exalted speech of the heroines of her 
stories, and her imagination enveloped her home 
in new beauties. 


“A nut-shell was a gilded barge, 
A sheiling seemed a palace large,” 





dence” that she almost believed in it herself. 

Tom Sherwood was her hero of the hour. He 
had always lived in Boston, but thought he should 
delight in the country, and she told him of her 
ancestral home and broad acres, and really 
worked herself up to a little enthusiasm on the 
natural beauty of her native place. 

Every day brought new pleasures with it. 
There were drives and picnics and “spreads,” and 
all the bewildering delights of a young girl in a 
college town. ‘There were visits to Boston, that 
wonderful centre of everything attractive to the 
New England mind! there was the Museum; 
there were the shops, with everything to tempt the 
eye, and the concerts to charm the ear. Oh, it 
was “just lovely!” as she said; and Mattie had 
never dreined of such a good time in her life. 
But the visit came to an end at last, and Mattie 
returned home, with asad consciousness that the 
bright vision was over, and the old life was to be- 
gin again just where it left off. 

‘Tom Sherwood had & slight tenderness toward 
the little country girl who had given him such 
obvious admiration, and when she told him that 
she would like to show him her country home, he 
felt that he should be quite willing to accept the 
invitation, though I may add here that this is not 
a love-story, and there was no love in the case. 

But after all, Mattie did not begin at home just 
where she left off. We never do this; and the 
Mattie who went back was not just the same Mat- 
tie who went away. Her mother feared that she 
would be more discontented than ever, and less 

|suited to the homely details of everyday life. 
Whether this was so or not, her horizon had wid- 
jened, and she had more things to think about. 
Contentment does not really depend so much upon 
the circumstances in which we are placed, as upon 
what we are in our own selves; and Mattie had 
the new pleasure of living over the visit in her 
imagination, and in recounting her triumphs to 
| her friends. 

She talked very fast of what she had seen and 
heard, and what “i said,” and “he said;” and the 
name of Tom Sherwood, who was not a lover at 
} all, became quite prominent in her list of admir- 
ers. It was always a pleasure to Mattie to talk 
|about herself, and her companions often said of 
| her that her talk had a great many large I’s in it. 

But one day a dreadful surprise came upon her. 
Her father came driving up the hill, with a letter 

for Mattie,—a manly but unknown chirography. 

“For me! Oh, what? Whocan it be from?” 
(Mattie’s grammar was not always quite correct) 

and a quick glance at the foot of the brief page 
| vevealed the name of ‘Tom Sherwood. 

‘This was the letter : 

“WAVERLEY, AUG. 15, 18—. 

“DEAR Miss READ.—I have come up to these de- 
lightful green hills to visit my cousin, Miss Maria 
Smith. I find that Iam only a few miles from your 
beautiful home, which you so often described ‘o me; 
and as I tind that Maria knows you well, and is quite 
intimately acquainted with the Silva family in your 
village, and wishes much to see them, I have per- 
suaded her to go to-morrow with me to Stirling, when 
I shall give myself the pleasure of accepting your 
kind invitation to call upon vou at vour home. As I 
have come to this decision suddenly, and expect to 
| return to Cambridge on Monday, I cannot wait for a 
| reply to my note, but trust I may be so fortunate as 
to tind you at home, and happy to see us. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Thos. E. SHERWOOD.” 

Poor Mattie! What could she do? How could 
she let him see the old farmhouse, with its rag 
carpets and yellow-painted floors and braided 
rugs; and grandpa and Aunt Melissa, and all the 
rest of it; and especially the unkempt, untidy, 
utterly unpresentable maid-of-all-work, who was, 
as she thought, almost an idiot, yet who must be 

| considered “as good as the rest,”’ and eat with the 
family at the table; and Hiram, the hired man, 
coming in from his work in his shirt-sleeves, and 

dripping with perspiration? He must have a seat 

at the table, too! Oh no, she conu/d not; she would 
not; she should die with mortification. 


| 


) 


that she was ashamed of her and her home. 

To chis kind and wise friend she went, disclos- | 
ing her affliction, and begged that she might call | 
herself a boarder for the time in her house, and | 
receive the visit there. 

‘Your house is so sweet and nice and cool, and 
you and the girls know how to do everything, and | 
make everything so pretty! If my home was like 
this, and my mother just like you, I would never 
feel a bit ashamed of it.” 

But this proposal was kindly but firmly nega- 
tived. Mrs. Silva’s upright soul could not stoop 
to dissimulation. 

“No, my dear, I cannot allow you to do that. 
If your young friend does not care enough for 
you to bear seeing you in your real home, and 
with your own family, his is not the friendship 
which you wish to retain.” 

Here Mattie burst into sobs of uncontrollable 
emotion, and the sad refrain,— 

“What shall Ido?” burst ever and anon from 
her quivering lips. “Oh dear, I wish I had never 
gone to Cambridge! I wish [ had never seen any- 
body outside of this town! I wish I had never | 
been born here—or any where eise!” 

At last the brilliant idea struck her that she 

might forestall the visit by going over to Waver- | 
ley, and meet him there guite by accident, and | 
pretend to be very much surprised, and never to | 
have received his letter. Yes, that would do nice- | 
ly; but she had nobody to take her over. Father | 
was using the horse, and he never would spare | 
Hiram to drive—and—and—here her sobs and | 
tears began afresh. 

Her distress, which was real, and by this time 
communicated to the whole fainily, so wrought | 
upon the sympathies of a young lawyer, a pro-| 
spective son-in-law of Mrs. Silva’s, that he finally | 
offered, at great inconvenience to himself, to drive 

her over to Waverley early in the morning. She | 
dried her eyes, went home and slept. | 
The next morning they started for Waverley at | 
an early hour, taking a cross-cut over the hills in | 
order w reach their destination in season to pre- | 
vent their friends from starting; and after their | 
departure, as it seemed to be a broken day at the | 
farmhouse, the family thought it a good time 
to go off on a blackberrying excursion, leaving 

only the obnoxious Sally at home, to clear up| 
after the Saturday’s baking, “right up” the house, 
get dinner for the hired man, feed the chickens, 
and look out for tramps. 

But alas for Mattie’s schemes! 

Tom Sherwood and Maria Smith took an early 
start too, “in the cool of the day,” but not being 
in any special haste, they went by the usual route, 
arriving at Mr. Read’s soon after the family had de- 
parted, and before Sally’s righting up of the house 
had fairly begun. Sally saw the horse turning up 
towards the house, and was delighted with the 
prospect of having her loneliness cheered by com- 
pany. She rushed to the door to meet them before 
they alighted from the chaise, and greeted them | 
with great cordiality. She was barefooted, and 


hair scratched up under a head-covering 
known in those days as a log-cabin sunbonnet. 
In this plight she was even less than usually pre- 
possessing ! 

“Is Miss Mattie at home ?” 

“Oh dear, no! I’m awful sorry, but she heard 
there was some dreadful grand folks over to Wav- 


was 


she said she wouldn’t have ’em come here for all 
the world, ’cause the house looks so bad; and she 
made Square Converse take her over across Pom- 
fret hills to head ’em. I don’t see why she didn’t 
want ‘em to come, but she said she wouldn’t lave 
‘em nohow. But she’ll be awful sorry to miss 0’ 
seein’ you.” 

But Sally was hospitable, if she was not clean, 
and insisted that they should “come right in.” 

“O Tom!” said Maria, “don't let us stop; we 
will drive right down to the village. I want to 
see Mrs. Silva, and I know she will be glad to see 
us.” 

But this was too funny an episode for Tom to 
give up. He would go in, and sit down and look 
at the premises. Sally came in and sat down too, 
and did her best tu entertain the company, but 
when by way of making herself agreeable, she 
addressed him with the inquiry,— 

“Tom, are you going to the sarcus?” he nearly 
went into fits over it, and almost gave her an invi- 
tation to next week’s circus on the spot. 

At last Maria, who was .oo kind to enjoy this 
dreadful mortification to her friend, succeeded in 


tea. 


mont. 
and well-cared-for, within and without. 
den, with its rows of vegetables and ripening fruit 


even the pigs, were interesting to the city boy, an 
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| mother, and resolved to confide in her. 


In this dilemma she thought of Mrs. Silva, the 
mother of one of her young friends, a woman of 
rare graciousness, in whom the maternal instinct 
Was so strong that she seemed like everybody’s 
She could 


he asked so many intelligent questions, and ex 
pressed so much admiration of the horses anc 


| 


bread and butter and everything else, that th 





had on a very dirty and ragged dress, and her red | 


erley, and they was coming here to see her; and | 


getting him started for the village, and was glad 
to introduce him to the family of her dear Mrs. 
Silva, where they were so cordially and kindly 
received that it was not difficult to persuade them 
to have the horse put up, and to stay until after 


Maria was glad to have this city cousin sce this 
charming specimen of a farmer’s home in Ver- 
Everything was so clean and* appropriate 
The gar- 


the barn, the hee-hives, the cows coming up from 


the pasture, the sheep crowding eagerly about the 
farmer for their salt, the hens and chickens, and ia 


family were delighted with him, and gave him a/ her story would be. 
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cordial invitation to come and see them again “in 
sugaring time.” 

Just before tea, the other pair of excursionists 
drove up to the door. Mattie had lingered in 
Waverley until she was sure that ‘om and Maria 


| must have started for home, and then came back 


after a wearisome and unsuccessful day. Her em- 
barrassment was extreme at meeting these friends, 
but, luckily for her peace of mind, she did not 
then know what had happened at the farmhouse, 
or the extent of her misfortunes. She did feel, 
however, that she had made an utter failure of her 
well-laid scheme, and could not help seeing that 
her friends regarded her with a kind of contempt- 
uous pity, rather than with admiration. How- 
ever, she tried to forget her troubles, and join in 
the general conversation at the tea-table, but she 
thought that “Tom had not improved since she 
saw him, and she did not think it was very polite 
to burst out laughing at the table when there was 
nothing to laugh at.” 

Poor Tom had such a sense of the ludicrous 
that he really could not help it, though he did try 
faithfully, and was more shocked at himself than 
she was at him. 

We do not know what account Sally gave of 
her visitors, but we may be sure that Mattie heard 
enough to give her a good lesson for all the rest of 
her life. Whether she learned it or not, history 
does not say, but we may take it for ourselves, 
remembering what the Irishman said, **The wick- 
edness of the wa-r-r-ld is mighty improvin’, if 
ye’ll only take war-r-rning by it.” 

Had Mattie had an eve to the real worth of her 


| country home, and sought to have made it the 


ideal one she had represented it to be, Tom doubt- 
less would have admired her spirit, certainly he 
would have respected it. 
— ————— 
FROM THE GERMAN, 
This is the noblest truth sublime, 
The wisest thought of sages 
Who lives to bless his a; 
Has lived for all the ag 
Or 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLD JUDGE’S STORY. 
A Pioneer. 

“T have lived on the frontier all my life, beginning 
as a boy in Ohio, and regularly moving west, with 
each fresh migration of settlers, to newer territories, 
where the sod was still unturned; and though I have 
gone through with some rough experiences, as all 
pioneers must, yet I have never had any serious 
trouble with my fellow-men, either white or red, save 
on one occasion. That was in the summer of 53, the 
year after I had settled at my present farm on the 
Iowa River bottom lands.” 

It was after this manner that “Old Judge Crego,” 
as he was commonly called, used to preface his ac- 
count of his pioneer troubles with the Muskquakie 
Indians, in the early days of Iowa’s history. The old 
gentleman had been a county judge in Illinois or 
Indiana, the writer has forgotten which. 

“Yes, I had trouble then; serious trouble, too. It 
happened in haying-time, about the last days of July. 
We were living in a new log-house on the east side 
of the river, myself, my wife and child, and our hired 
We 


| 


| hand, a young fellow named Aleck Wingate. 


had one child, our little Susy, five years old. 
“Our cabin was then the highest mark of civiliza- 
tion—in one sense at least—upon the Iowa River, 
for there were no settlers above us, and the nearest 
family below was seven miles distant. We were, in- 
deed, well out upon the frontier; yet we had lived 
there for more than a year, meeting with no foes 
more dangerous than the wild beasts. 
“We knew there were hunting-parties of Indians 
frequently roaming about the country, chasing the 
herds of elk which were then very numerous along 
the upper Iowa and its western branches. But these 
Indians, we were told, belonged to the friendly 
Iowas, Musquakies, and to Johnny Greene’s tribe; 
and so when a band of some thirty, calling them- 
selves Musquakies, came and camped at the mouth 
of acreek two miles above us, we felt no uneasiness 
at their presence, our only annoyance coming from 
the begging propensities which they speedily devel- 
oped. 

The Musquakies. 

“They would come singly, and in twos and threes, 
stalking in at the door generally at meal-time, and 
beg importunately for ‘bled’ (bread) and ‘sug’ and 
‘tobac,’ the latter an article of which Aleck always 
kept a bountiful supply on hand. Aleck and I were 
then at work harvesting a twelve-acre field of whest, 
which we had managed to get in the spring before; 
and as this field was in an opening in plain sig!it of 
the cabin, we were, during the first week of the Ini- 
ians’ stay, always within call of my wife, who often 
sat in the open door, with Susy playing at her feet, 
and watched us as we cradled, bound, and ‘set up’ 
the grain. 

“But when we went at our haying, on the wile 
marsh which lay upon the west end of my land across 
the river, we were much farther away. 

“One morning, about ten o’clock, [ should think, 
as we were at work, Aleck looked up,—he was mow- 
ing just ahead of me,—and threw down his scythe 
with a shout of surprise. 

‘Look!’ he cried. ‘Is Mis’ Crego crazy?’ 

“Some twenty rods distant my wife was running 
through the grass, with Susy in her arms. I saw i0 
an instant that she was terribly frightened. Susy, 
too, was screaming. 

““Why, why, Em!’ I shouted, when she came wit!!- 
| in calling distance, ‘what does this mean? Is it Ind- 
| ians?’ 

“She came out on to the mowed ground, and threw 
herself and child down upon a swath of hay, #! d 
there she lay for a minute, gasping for breath, while 
Aleck and I, who had both run to meet her, stared at 
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colts, and evinced such hearty appreciation of the jer and at each other in indignant amazement, for 


© we had both by this time divined something of wl! 
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« ‘John,’ she gasped, at length, ‘there’s an—Indian 
—at—the louse! He—he—shook me,—pulled my 
hair,—and -and—kicked Susy !” 

“I waited not to hear another word. 

“Stay with them, Aleck!’ I shouted, and was off 
at full run. 

“My wife screamed to me to come back, but my 
temper was started, and I was determined to punish 
the insolent wretch if I had to chase him into the 
midst of his own camp. 


An Unwelcome Visitor. 


“T splashed through the river, and when I reached 
the cabin, and dashed in at the door, I found that 
savage wretch seated cross-legged on the centre of 
our table, stolidly gnawing a lean pork shank which 
my wife had boiled for dinner. The pulling of a 
squaw’s hair and the kicking of a pappoose were 
affairs of such minor importance in his tribe, that he 
probably could not conceive that I should be violently 
angry that he had exercised a man’s supreme privi- 
lege in my home. Or more probably he merely 
thought my wife had run out of doors and hid her- 
self and child, until he should go away. Be that as 
it may, I gave him no time to think or act after he 
saw me. I knocked him over, table and all. 

“He threw the table off with an angry grunt, sprang 
to his feet, and started out. He went away slowly. 
I knew Indians well enough to know what the fellow 
meant by that sullen, dignilied gait: he would have 
his revenge. 

“I felt that 1 had been hasty; that, in fact, I had 
done a most unwise thing, notwithstanding the Ind- 
ian’s brutal treatment of my wife and child. Not 
that I was sorry to have punished the fellow, and 
turned him out of my house, but I had placed myself 
aud family in extreme jeopardy by my hasty course 
of action. If I had taken him and bound his hands, 
and then driven him back to his camp at the muzzle 
of my rifle, both he and his fellows would no doubt 
have looked upon it as a merited punishment for his 
trespass upon my premises; but to have struck him 
I kuew was an indignity to which no brave would 
tamely submit. 

“Events afterwards proved that I judged the matter 
rightly. 

“My wife and Aleck came hurrying to the house after 
me, both scared half to death, and when I told them 
what I had done we held a council, 





Precautions. 


“We concluded without much argument that it 
would not be safe to leave the house alone, and of 
course that Em and Susy could not be left alone there 
for a single hour, so long as that party of Indians re- 
mained about. So we finally arranged that old ‘Tad’ 
Newcome, a one-legged trapper, who lived in the 
woods three miles below us, should be hired to come 
up and stay at the house during haying, and if he 
would, until the trapping season set in. 

“One evening, as Aleck and I were driving up 
from the ford with a load of hay,—we had taken my 
horses and the wagun over after we began haying, so 
as to haul home and stack a load every night,— we met 
old Tad, stumping towards us, his hat off, his face 
white and working strangely, and his actions show- 
ing that something terrible had occurred. 

“*Whoa!’ shouted Aleck, who was driving; and 
he looked up at me. 

“[ slipped off the load and stepped out in front of 
the old trapper as he came up. 

“<«For Heaven’s sake!’ I exclaimed, ‘what is the 
matter?’ 

“‘Jedge,’ said he, with a kind of gasp, as though 
the news choked him, ‘they’ve got the babby !’ 

“I staggered back against the hay like a drunken 
man. For a minute it seemed as though the blood had 
all left the surface of my body and gone to my heart, 
and I felt so faint and sick that I could not speak. 

“‘Jedge,’ said the old man again, and his voice 
shvok as though he had an ague chill, ‘Jedge, I—I— 
I never dreamt’——but he broke down and could not 
finish. 

““My wife,’ said I, getting my voice, ‘is she safe?’ 

“He nodded his head and pointed to the cabin. 

“By that time I had gathered my senses enough to 
note that Aleck was flying around the horses, un- 
hitching and throwing the harness off them like a | 
wild man. 

A Stolen Child. 

“I saw what was his purpose, and my wits seemed 
to come to me with sudden sharpness. 

“*That’s rignt, Aleck,’ said 1; ‘off with everything 
but the bridles.’ 

‘Now,’ said I, turning to the old trapper again, | 
‘tell me how it happened, when they took her and 
which way, aud tell me quick!’ 

“It war ’bout a hour ago, nigh, I sh’d reckon,’ he 
answered; ‘the leetle thing run round back o’ the 
cabin, whilst [ was settin’ smokin’ in front, ’n’ ’er 
ma wus a-workin’ at ’er ir’nin’ inside. We didn’t 
notice "bout ’er bein’ gone long, ’n’ purty soon I heerd, 
or thought I heerd, a kin’ o’? smothery screech out 
back to’rds the age o’ the woods. I run roun’ an’ 
couldn’ see nothin’ o’ the babby ner nothin’ else, ’n’ 
es I wus a leetle scart, I called to ’er ma ter come ’n’ | 
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backs and rode off up the river. I did not dare wait | hoped to rouse them, and cut the Indians off, as he 
to go and see my wife; I felt that I must and correctly guessed that they would beat a quick re- 
would find my child alive. treat. He had not doubted that they would kill me 
out of revenge. They were all surprised, and not a 
| little rejoiced, at the turn of events. 
“I do not think Aleck and I were more than fifteen | ‘‘We did not pursue the Indians, all agreeing that 
minutes reaching the Indian camp. It was located no good could come of it after what had happened. 
in a beautiful fur-onk grove, five lodges, or teepes, be- By a good deal of questioning we got out of Susy, 
ing grouped in a cluster at the mouth of a creek. that a‘bad black man’ had carried her a-vay, and took 
It was dark, and the camp-fires were flickering in her to his queer house where the ‘naughty folks’ 
front of each lodge as we rode up; and we could see frightened her so that she dared not ‘talk or ery,’ and 
a number of bucks, squatted smoking, about the two then that ‘after a while’ the ‘bad black man brunged’ 
central ones. her ‘home again.’ | 

“They paid not the slightest attention to us untilI | “I do not know what the Indians had meant to do | 
had dismounted, given my rein to Aleck and walked | with her; but after what had happened at their 
into their midst. I looked them over quickly and jcamp, they no doubt feared either to keep her, or | 
carefully, as I answered ‘How do’ to their grunted | harm her, and so had brought our child back to us. | 
salutations, and soon my eye fell upon the identical “That was the only trouble I ever had with In- 
Indinn whom I was searching for. He was sitting | dians, and was the last, in fact, that we ever saw of 
with his face turned partly away from the fire, and any of those Musquakies.” 
was looking doggedly down the long pipe-stem at | 
which he was pulling stolidly. I knew his ugly | 
visage instantly and stepped in front of him, but still 
he did not lift his eyes. 

“<«Get up!’ I commanded; and Aleck afterward 
said that my words sounded like the click of a gun- 
lock. 

“The Indian sprang to his feet with an angry grunt, 
and looked at me with eyes that glowed, in the fire- 
light, like two coals; while his companions rose to 
their feet also, with guttural exclamations. | DEAN STANLEY. 

““*Where is my child, my little girl?’ Tasked,keep- | In these slight reminiscences of a friend who has 
ing my voice as calm as I could, though I felt it quiver passed away, Iam not of course aiming at any com. 
as I spoke. ; pleteness, nor is it my intention for a moment to 

“The Indian gave an impatient shrug, and made a | trespass on the serious province of the biographer. 
gesture of not understanding, but he began 
backing away as though to avoid further ques- 
tioning. 

“I stepped forward, and reached out my 
hand to seize him by the shoulder, or the 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 
| No silence can destroy 
| The ever living past; 
The deeds we there have sown 
Keep growing till the last. L. M. M. 
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THE OLD JUDGE’S STORY. 


throat, I was not particular which, and as I did so, | My only object is to touch upon a few of those pecu- 
I heard Aleck’s voice, sharp and keen with warn- | liarities which gave to Dean Stanley’s character so 
ing :— unique and indescribable a charm. I wish the read- 

«Judge! look out!’ and then I felt a stunning, | ers of the Youth's Companion to catch, as it were, 


| crashing sensation in my head, and went down un- | some faint sparkle of the noble manners and the no- 


der a blow given treacherously by an Indian behind | ble mind which filled the hearts of many with a light 
which rendered life itself more bright and cheerful. 
“It must have been an hour or more before I came Until he had been taken from us, I for one could 
to myself; and when I did so, I found myself upon | hardly have imagined how large and how absolute 
the ground where the Musquakies had left me, ! would be the blank which has been caused by his dis- 
whether for dead or not, I never knew. The Indians | appearance. English society could ill spare his gen- 
had pulled up their lodges, mounted their ponies, and | ial presence and delightful conversation. I have 
fled. often seen him among a throng of men eminent in 
“When I had recovered enough to take in the situ- | literature and science. At my own house, or in other 
ation, I got up, and staggered off toward home. I | places, I have seen him at the same table with poets, 
turned so dizzy, sick and faint a dozen times before I | like Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning; with authors, 
reached home, that I felt certain I was about to drop | like Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Lecky and Mr. Matthew 
down and die; but at last I got there, and opened the | Arnold; with ecclesiastics, like the Bishop of Derry 
door, half expecting to find everybody gone, or mur- | and the Dean of St. Paul’s; with men of science, like 
dered, and what do you think I saw? Professor Huxley and Sir Henry Thomson; with 
eminent foreigners, like Pere Hyacinthe; with great 
lawyers, like Lord Selborne and Lord Hatherley; 
“There was my wife, sitting in our old rocking- | with great stafesmen, like Mr Gladstone and Mr. 
chair, in the middle of the floor, holding Swsy asleep | Bright. In the presence of such thinkers any man 
in her arms ! might be quite content to find himself eclipsed. But 


A Happy Surprise. 


“I fainted dead away. I was brought to my senses | in whatever society the Dean was found, he invari- 


ee 


euliar form which he adopted in the Abbey—combin- 
ing the old Mosaic benediction, “The Lord bless you 
and keep you,” with that ordinarily pronounced in 
our churches, “The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” After what he had told me, I could 
understand why his voice often seemed to falter, and 
always seemed to be fraught with peculiar pathos, as 
he lingered over the sacred words. 

When Lady Augusta’s funeral was over I have 
been told—for I was unable to be present—that it was 
the Queen of England herself who led him back by 
the hand into his desolate home. 

Though he never could allude to Lady Augusta 
without eyes suffused with a gracious dew, yet he 
said with very deep feeling, “What blessings I have 
known in having had such a wife, and such a moth- 
er!” It was this affectionate tenderness of his na- 
ture which attracted so many to him. 

But while the sense of bereavement was never for- 
gotten, he did not permit it to interfere with any of 
the ordinary duties of life. He worked most adinira- 
bly and most unselfishly. He rarely refused any call 
—whatever might be the burden of personal work 
and effort which it would entail upon him—if by re- 
sponding to it he thought that he could do good. 

Wherever churchmen, or nonconformists, or work- 
ing-men wished for his presence and support, there— 
without any reference to differences in rank, or in 
party opinions-—he was ready to go. In this way he 
taxed to the utmost a strength which was not great, 
and which, perhaps, in consequence of this, gave 
way prematurely. I have often heard him speak, and 
never heard him say a foolish, or a commonplace, or 
a bitter word. In churches throughout Great Bri- 
tain, and in meetings of every description, his frail 
figure and his winning face were constantly to be 
seen; and whether he was addressing a mass of half- 
republican artisans, or a crowd of angry ecclesiastics, 
ora throng of happy and delighted children, he al- 
ways spoke in a manner worthy of himself, worthy 
of one, who, more than any nfin I have ever known, 
lived in the spirit of those beatitudes which occupied 
his latest thoughts. 

In the midst of these manifold distractions and 
claims upon his time and attention, nothing was more 
remarkable than the iulinite patience with which— 
even throughout those golden morning hours, which 
are so invaluable in the working day of a busy man— 
he would tolerate one interruption after another 
without his temper being once ruffled. He was the 
most accessible man in London. Any one who de- 
sired it, could, almost without an effort, penetrate to 
the sanctum of his study. Many atime have I gone 
to him—sometimes summoned, sometimes uninvited 
—uiufter the morning service at the Abbey was over, 
to discuss with him some point of business or of in- 
terest. No matter who was with him, or how busily 
he was engaged, he always received his visitors with 
quiet courtesy. 

He had a great respect for presence of mind, and 
used with much delight to tell a story of presence of 
mind by which he had liberated himself from a dan- 
gerous visitor. Since he was willing to see almost 
any one who asked for him, he once told ‘his servant 
to usher into his study a gentleman who had called, 
and who happened to bear a name which was famil- 
iar to him. When the gentleman appeared, he proved 
to be an entire stranger. It was evident there had 
been some mistake. This became still more evi- 
dent, when, advancing with an air of great excite- 
ment, the gentleman exclaimed, “Sir, I have a mes- 
suge to the Queen from the Most High. I beg that 
you will deliver it instantly.” 

“In that case,” said the Dean, taking up his hat, 
“there is not a moment to be lost. Let us go at once.” 

They went down stairs into the hall; and opening 
the door, the Dean requested his visitor to step out. 
No sooner had he done so, thanthe Dean shut the 
door behind the lunatic. 

The Dean honored man as man, and would have 
said with Rob Roy, inone of his favorite novels, “One 
who is without name, without country, without 
friends, without coin, is still, at least, a man; and he 
who has all these is no more.” It is characteristic 
of him that the one Latin line which he regarded as 
absolutely perfect, and which he used to quote asa 
proof that when Latin is at its best it cannot be sur- 
passed by any language, whether Greek, English, or 
German, was Virgil’s line,— 

“Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ 

Like some other eminent men, the Dean was a very 
bad writer. He used always to laugh heartily at his 
own failing. Generally speaking, in any note of his 
there were, at least, a few words which were legible ; 
and from these, by a kind of instinct, one was able to 
guess the sense of the rest. The words which were 
not absolutely essential to the meaning were often 2 
mere flourish, which might stand for fifty different 
combinations of letters. When there was no clue to 
the sense, the unhappy reader might go very widely 
astray. On one occasion he directed a letter to me to 

“MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
“WILTs.” 


The letter never reached me, for it had gone to some 
gentleman with a totally different name, at 











help me fin’ the young un, an’ said, I guessed she’d 
strayed off down to’rds the creek. That scart yer 
wife ter’ble, ’n’ though I didn’t say nothin’ *bout 
Injuns, I knowed she was a-thinkin’ of ’em, ’n’ we 
scattered out in the woods. 

““Wal, jedge, we hunted ‘long ’nough fer me to 
run acrost a fraish Injun track on the age o’ a gopher 
knoll. I didn’t say nothin’ ‘bout that ter the wife 
thoug!; but she jest give it up purty quick, ’n’ says she 
ter me, says she, “Go ’n’ git John quick, ’n’ tell ’im 
the Injuns ’ve got our babby,” ’n’ then she p’inted 
fer the cabin, a-weepin’, oh, ter’ble! | 

“*An’ now, jedge,’ he went on, all the time in a | 
hopeless tone of voice, ‘I don’ wanter diskerridge ye, 
but it’s my honest opinyen ye’ll navver see that babby 
alive agin. Them Injuns is sech revenging critters; 
but he went down the crick, jedge, ’n’ you wanter go 
up crick; min’ now, what I tell ye, up crick ter their 
camp ‘n’ ’thout no guns ner we’pons o’ any kind; ’n’ 
ef the Injuns is thair, ye want to ride right in, ’n’ de- 
mand that babby, ’n’ demand’er strong, ’n’ if they’ve | 
fot ‘er alive, ye'll git ’er, ’n’ if they haint, ye won't,’ 
and with that the old fellow turned and stumped off 
towards the house. 

“By this time Aleck had the horses ready for 
mounting and was waiting. We jumped on to their! 


| 
' 





| Aleck and I had started for the Indian camp, as my 


by old Tad and my wife, who had worked over me 
for a long time, and when they finally got me so that 
I could sit up, they told their story. 

“About an hour and a half, as they judged, after 


wife lay sobbing on the bed, and the old trapper sat 
gloomily in the arm-chair, they heard a child’s voice, 
little Susy’s, crying at the door. My wife flew to it, 
and snatched up her child, and old Tad, without wait- 
ing an instant, snatched his cap and rifle, and fearing 
that Aleck and I had got into trouble, started for the 
Indian camp. He found the camp deserted, but did 
not sce me, and then came back, to find my wife 
working over me, and almost in despair of iny life! 

“Where Aleck was, they did not know; but he soon 
came in to inform us, and with him came several 
men on horses, from the settlement below, where he 
had ridden with all speed to bring them to the res- 
cue. 

“He had tried to warn me at the camp as the red- 
skin who struck me lifted his hatchet, but his outery 
was raised too late. He had seen me go down, struck 


ably became the centre of it by his knowledge, 
vivacity, and brilliant culture. 

In latter years his life had been consecrated by the 
deepest sorrows. Those who knew his wife, Lady | This gentleman, seeing by the printed address that 
Augusta Stanley, could best estimate the immeasur- | the letter came from the Deanery of Westminster, 
able grief which must have filled the Dean’s heart; but unable to make out the name or place for which 
during those years when Lady Augusta faded and | the letter had been intended, sent it back to the Dean, 
pined away in her last painful illness. who enclosed the old envelope to me, in a new letter, 

At the time that I became a Canon of Westmin-| embellished with several notes of admiration after 
ster, Lady Augusta was dead. I had known her suf-; the Merthyr Tydvil postmark. 
ficiently well to speak of her both to him personally, On one occasion he was greatly amused by a letter 
and in a sermon in Westminster Abbey preached from one of his unknown correspondents which be- 
shortly after her death. As he was going to be pres- gan, ‘Not being acquainted with the caligraphy of 
ent at the sermon, I asked him whether he would be the higher orders, I asked a friend to decipher part 
able to bear the allusion. of your note.” 

“Yes,” he said—and the tears rushed into his eyes Not unfrequently, after answering an invitation to 
as he spoke—“‘I like her to be alluded to.” dinner, he would receive from the perplexed hostess 

His sorrow was not that hopeless sorrow which another letter, thanking him for having written, but 
cannot tolerate the slightest reference to those whom asking him to be so good as to write once again to ex- 
we have lost. plain “whether he was coming or not.” The mis- 

At his wife’s funeral, he himself pronounced the takes of the puzzled printers who had to read his 
final words of benediction over the vast kneeling manuscripts were startling. On one occasion a sen- 


“MERTHYR TYDVIL, 
“WALES.” 








by the flat of the Indian’s hatchet; and then as a 
number of them turned threateningly towards him, 
he wheeled the horses around, and made swiftly 
across the ‘Big Bend’ to the settlement below. He 





throng. It must have been all the more trying to , tence which began,— 

him to do so, because, as he told me, Lady Augusta “What though the world and the church,” etc., ap- 
| on her death-bed had asked him always to think of | peared in the proof,— 

| her when he uttered that final blessing. It was a pe- | «What though the world and the devi?,” etc. 
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In “Sinai and Palestine” “the thorns of the 
burning bush” in a description of the monastery 
of St. Catherine appeared as “the horns of the 
burning deast.”” In the same book is a descrip- 
tion of the sudden turn in the road which leads 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, at which, as the Dean 
expressed it, there suddenly bursts upon the trav- | 





line of his books? I think the cause lay in his 
singular goodness and sincerity of heart. We 
may not be able to come near him in other things, 
but in that respect we can all try to emulate his 
example. 

“I like,” says Mr. Montgomery, “to think of 
him as he is presented to my memory by an an- 





DEAN STANLEY. 


eller a magnificent view of Jerusalem. The Dean, 
however, had written for Jerusalem the abbrevia- 
tion “Jerus.,” and the sentence appeared in this 
form, that, at the turn of the road there suddenly 
bursts upon the traveller a magnificent view of 
“Jones !” 

The way in which he would tell these stories 
against himself was a part of the naturalness and 
simplicity of his character. In an age eminently 
artificial, there was nothing artificial about him. | 
Ife was all the more a model of what a true- 
hearted ecclesiastic should be, in that there was 
nothing about him of that sacerdotal assumption, 
that sham dignity, that jealous protection of his 
own unreality, that cautious reticence about some 
subjects and fulininating dogmatism about others, 
which characterize the type of vulgar ecclesiasti- 
cism. 

Ife always declared if he had been born in 
Massachusetts, where there is an educational test 
for voters, he never should have had a vote. He 
said that he should have been set down as an illit- 
erate person, for he could never make a sum come 
right! 

Few men had read more widely or more appre- 
ciatively. A stranger—in the strange way which 
leads unknown correspondents to fancy that the 
time of public men must be placed to an indefinite 
extent at their disposal—wrote and asked the 
Dean for a list of books which he ought to read. 
The list which the Dean advised is interesting 
and admirably selected. It is as follows: 

Theology. Wooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; Bish- 
op Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature; Robert- 
son’s Sermons; E\wald’s History of the People of 
Israel. 

History. ‘The Histories of Macaulay, Froude, 
Grote, Arnold, Prescott, and Motley. 


Poetry. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth. 
Fiction. Sir Walter Scott. 
Philosophy. Bacon’s Essays; Addresses of 


Sir John Herschel. 

Biography. Memoires de Saint Simon; Bos- 
well’s Johnson. 

“More recent works,” he wrote, “will suggest 
themselves.” 

It need hardly be said that the list was not in- 
tended to be complete. 

“Ie had,” said an Archbishop, “like every 
Christian man, two great aims towards which his 
writings and his actions were made to point. He 
desired intensely, first of all, to live a blameless 
life; secondly, to do to others as much good as 
possible in his generation. Never, I think, did 
there live a purer, simpler, more childlike soul.” 
On the last occasion of his going abroad, he had 
to cross the Channel during weather which was 
exceptionally rough. One of the passengers was 
extremely alarmed, but when he saw and recog- 
nized the Dean of Westminster, he went up to 
him and said, ‘1 felt much safer when L saw you 
come on board.” Could any higher compliment 
have been paid to any saint of God? Yet it was 
uttered quite naturally to a man whose pure heart 
seemed to be entirely elevated above all life’s 
coarser temptations. 

Once when he had gone to the south of England 
for a brief rest and change, he visited the little vil- 
lage of Brixham to see the spot where William 
the Third had landed. As he was going down 
with his voung friend and secretary to the water's 
edge, a fisherman came running out of his cottage, 
and asked,— 

“Ts that Dean Stanley ?” On being told that it 
was, he insisted on being allowed to present the 
Dean with a turbot which he had just caught. 
The Dean accepted the gift as 2 sign of the friend- 
liness of the poor fisherman whose very name re- 
mained entirely unknown to him. 

What was the cause of this universal popularity, 
even among persons who could never have read a 


swer he once gave to my question, ‘In which of 

the Beatitudes do you most delight ?? His answer 

was, ‘The one I love best is, “Blessed are they 

which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.”’” 

Canon F. W. Farrar. 
nk Ao 
For the Companion. 





FULFILMENT. 
If thou in faith wilt bow thine head 
Till sorrow’s storm sweep by, 
Thou shalt joy’s greenest carpet tread, 


Beneath her bluest sky. L. M. M. 


™ — = 
THREE AMBITIOUS STATES. 

The peril to the peace of Europe, which has re- 
sulted from the Roumelian revolt from Turkish 
rule, has been greatly increased by the restless 
ambition of the peoples, not only of Bulgaria, 
but of Greece and Servia. All three of these 
countries were, at the beginning of this century, 
subject to the Sultan; and each, in process of 
time, has become practically free and independent. 

Servia and Greece have been created kingdoms, 
and their rulers wear the royal title. Bulgaria 
has become a principality, with a German prince 
placed at its head. But neither of the three States 
has ever rested satisfied with the amount of terri- 
tory it acquired on receiving its freedom. Each 
has claimed certain provinces adjoining it. | 

The Bulgarians thought that Eastern Roumelia, | 
from which they are separated by the Balkan | 
Mountains, but the population of which is a race | 
nearly kindred to their own, should be joined | 
with them in a single State. The recent revolt | 
has had the result of gratifying this ambition of 
the Bulgarians, for the Roumelians have placed | 
themselves thereby under the rule of the Bulga- | 
rian prince. 

But the State of Eastern Roumelia, which was | 
created by the treaty of Berlin, at the close of the | 
late war between Russia and Turkey, and made 
half independent of the Sultan, so increased the 
power and territory of Bulgaria that the jealousy 
and restless ambition of Greece and of Servia 
were at once aroused; and these latter States are 
clamoring to have their own boundaries enlarged 
also, at the expense of the Sultan. 

Bordering on Greece is the province of Epirus, 
which, to a large extent, is peopled by Greeks. 
When Greece was separated from Turkey, and 
made a free kingdom, Epirus was still left in the 
hands of the Sultan. The Greeks assert that 
Epirus was independent of Turkey down to the 
time of the Sultan Solyman; that it comprises a 
Greek population; that it is mainly Christian; 





| practice, in this country, the size, shape and color 


all Christian races, and are all equally hostile to 
the rule of the Turk. But only less than they 
hate the Turk do they distrust and dislike each 
other. 

The Servians are far the most warlike, intelli- 
gent, hot-headed, and ambitious of the three peo- 
ples. They are of the purest Sclavic blood, and 
they remember with pride that their ancestors 
once created and long sustained a mighty empire 
in the heart of south-eastern Europe. There was 
a time when the Servians were not only a power- 
ful, but an enlightened and progressive, race. 

The modern Greeks have sadly deteriorated 
from their polished and heroic forefathers. Yet | 
they are still a restless and courageous ered 





quick to learn, energetic, and preserve an ardent 
love of liberty. On the other hand, they are sly 
and cunning, and are quick to quarrel on slight 
provocation. | 

Very different are the traits of the Bulgarians. | 
They are a mixed race, though Sclavic blood pre- | 
ponderates among them. They are mild, indo- 
lent, ignorant, fond of pleasure, and they are by 
no means so warlike as are their neighbors, the 
Servians. They have less spirit and fewer quali- 
ties to be admired than any of the races of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

In the rivalries and unrest of these three races, 
taken in connection with the interests and ambi- 
tions of the great European powers, there is con- 
stant peril of a warlike conflagration in Europe; 
a peril which will not disappear until the whole 
question as to the destiny of the Turkish empire 
is finally settled. 
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For the Companion. 


DAWN. 
One moment in a sleep like death 
The world of Nature holds its breath, 
*Mid darkness such as might have been 
In days of midnight chaos,—then 
Another moment *thwart the gloom 
Cometh a mist of light, a bloom 
Like that upon the purple store 
Of vintages; a moment more, 
A slender, piping note is heard, 
Then throat by throat each hidden bird 
Breaks into tune—a herald’s lay, 
‘That ushers in the dawn of day. 

NORA PERRY. 


WAYS OF VOTING. 


When this number of the Companion is in the 
hands of its readers, all the elections for the pres- 
ent year will have taken place. ‘There is already 
a new Chamber of Deputies in France; there will 
then be a new Parliament of Great Britain; and 
all the States of the Union which hold elections 
in November of this year will then have recoy- 
ered from their political excitement. 

Popular elections in almost all countries are 
now conducted by ballot. So universal is the sys- 
tem in this country that we are accustomed to 
speak (incorrectly) of the “first ballot,” “second 
ballot,” and so on, even in respect of elections in 
which no ballots are used. 

But there are several ways of balloting. In 
England the voter receives an official voting paper, 
on which is printed a list of all the candidates for 
Parliament in the district. He makes a cross 
opposite the name of the candidate for whom he 
wishes to vote, folds the ballot up, and deposits it. 

In France the voter goes first to one officer to be 
identified as having a right to vote, and receives a 
card, which he presents, together with his ballot, 
when he is ready to cast his vote intothe urn. A 
corner of the card is folded down or torn off by 
the officer who receives the ballots, and the voter 
keeps the card. 

The reason why he keeps it is that in France no 
person is elected “on the first ballot” unless he has 
a clear majority of all the votes cast. If no one 
has such a majority, there is a second election, 
called ballottage, which is decided by a simple plu- 
rality. The cards are kept for use at the second 
election, should it be necessary. 

The object of voting by ballot is to allow every 
man to vote secretly, if he wishes todo so. It is 
a protection to the weak and dependent. But in 


their cards to be given in by friends, and thus vote 
by proxy. Voting by proxy used also to be per- 
mitted in the British House of Lords. 

Some primitive voting customs are very odd. 
For example: the Penobscot tribe of Indians are 
permitted to send to the Maine Legislature a Rep- 
resentative, who is paid by the State, and appears 
before the Indian committee to tell the wants of 
his tribe, but has neither a vote nor the right to 
speak in the House of Representatives. 

The Representative used to be elected in this 
manner: On the appointed day the several candi- 


dates took each a position in the corner of a pub- 


lic hall, and the Indians entitled to vote came in 
one by one, and each cast his hat at the feet of the 
candidate preferred. The largest number of hats 
decided the choice. 

Although the machinery of elections is very 
elaborate, it is still extremely faulty. There is room 
for a reform of the most radical character. We 
shall come to it by-and-by, but probably no boy 
of this generation will live to see elections as they 
should be, for the reform requires that every man 
entitled to vote, and no other, shall be permitted 
to do so; that he shall cast a secret ballot, and not 
be permitted to reveal for whom he voted; that 
|every legal ballot shall be honestly counted; and 
that the exact result shall be truthfully declared. 
| We are a long, long way from that point. 

— ~ ——@>— 

HEROIC SELF-SACRIFICE. 
A few months ago all England rang with the story 
of a young physician who, to save the life of a child 
dying of diphtheria, applied his lips to an incision 
made in her throat to remove the putrid matter that 
was choking her. The little girl died, and the doctor 
fell a victim to his heroic effort. “At the gate of 
heaven,” it was said by one who loved her, “surely 
he will be first welcomed by a little child!” 
It warms the blood to hear of a single act of such 
heroism, but the latest accounts from Spain tell us 
that a whole city has rivalled this hero in self-devo- 
tion and courage. The people of Saragossa were 
famous for their dauntless bravery in the Moorish 
and Peninsular wars. The old fire apparently still 
burns in their blood, but in saving life, not in destroy- 
ing it. 
When the cholera broke out in the city, the inhabi- 
tants with one mind set at work to remove every case 
of want, to supply every household with plentiful 
and nourishing food, and to give to every case of the 
cholera the utmost skill and care. “Every citizen 
gave money, food, or labor; such was the care taken 
of the patients that very few had to be removed to 
the hospital.” 
Individual cases of heroic self-sacrifice occurred 
every day. The Mayor was foremost among the 
nurses of the victims of the epidemic; the forty fire- 
men devoted themselves night and day to the work, 
“without a thought of their own safety; only eager 
to save life.” 
A poor washerwoman bringing home clothes to a 
lady whom she found in a state of collapse, in which 
it was impossible to warm her, threw off her dress, 
jumped into bed, took the dying woman into her 
arms, and rubbed and chafed the clammy limbs 
until circulation was restored. This is but one in- 
stance of the universal spirit of self-devotion which 
animated the whole community. 

When the disease had spent itself, the Spanish 
Government offered rewards to the principal officials, 
who promptly refused them. It then bestowed the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Beneficence on the en- 
tire city. This Cross is given only to a few individu- 
als, who have risked their lives for the help of others; 
there is no order more highly valued in Spain. Never 
before has it been conferred on an entire town. 

One cannot help wondering what example or 
teaching lifted these people to such lofty heights of 
heroism. 





en 
WHAT THEY ENJOYED. 


A story, which we really hope is true, comes from 
Vienna, concerning the recent meeting of the Emper- 
ors of Russia and Austria. Their time was occupic« 
with matters of national policy, but their wives, t!:c 
Czarina Dagmar and the Empress Elizabeth, thrown 
into each other’s society, found the time hang heavy 
on their hands. 

Each of these imperial ladies dislikes the pomp aud 
state of court ceremonial, and was bored by the un- 
usual excess of it on the occasion of the Kremsicr 
mecting; but though united in their dislikes, they 





of party ballots enable bystanders, if they wish, 
to see how each man votes. 

Formerly the system of viva voce voting was 
universal in Great Britain, and it was not uncom- 
mon in this country, particularly in the South. 
The elector announced for whom he voted, and his 





and that therefore it ought to be taken from the 
Sultan, and added to the dominions of King 
George. 

In the same way, and for somewhat similar rea- 
sons, Servia, which has been an independent king- 
dom only seven years, lays claim to a part of the 
province of Macedonia, which lies along the south- 
ern Servian frontier. The Servians declare that 
Macedonia was free for two centuries before it was 
conquered by the Sultan Bajazet; that its people, 
like the Servians, are Sclavic and Christian; and 
that, if the Bulgarians are going to take a slice of 
the Sultan’s empire, and thus become more power- 
ful, Servia also ought to enlarge her boundaries. 

The rival ambitions of these States have thus 
been fully aroused by the success of the Roume- 
lian revolt. Each is jealous of the others, and 
fears lest the others should grow too strong. Each 
is anxious that a “balance of power” between 
them should be established; for each fears that if 
either of the others becomes too powerful, ambi- 
tion will prompt the invasion by the stronger of 
the weaker States. 


the Bulgarians differ in many respects. 


preference was recorded. This system is prescribed 
by law for the election of United States Senators 
by the State Legislatures. 
| In the great national party Conventions a mix- 
| ture of the two systems is in use. The members 
| of a State delegation indicate by ballot their pref- 
erences for a candidate for President, and the 
| chairman of the delegation announces the result. 
| In the Republican Conventions, if any member of 
| the delegation disputes the announcement of the 
| chairman, the name of each delegate is called, and 
he votes vira voce. 
| Voting yes or no in legislative bodies is also 
| accomplished by various forms. In this country 
| if anything more decisive than rising in one’s 
place to be counted is required, the “‘yeas and 
| nays” 
Parliament go out into two lobbies, one for the 
“ayes” and the other for the “noes,” and are there 
| counted and recorded. 
| There is still another system in France. 


members of the Senate, or of the Chamber of 
| Deputies, ballot yes or no with white and blue 
The three races of the Greeks, the Servians and cards, on which they write their names. Until 
They are | lately—perhaps it is so still—members could leave 


are called. In England the members of 


| differ widely in their tastes. 

At home the Czarina finds relief in dancing and 
| games with her children and ladies of honor. The 
Austrian Empress, as all the world knows, escapes 
| from the palace to the hunting-field and stables. 
Nothing is so dear to her as a horse or adog. Many 
| a time she has left Austria and travelled over Europe 
us a private lady, without a retinue of servants, and 
has sought health and strength in pedestrian tours, 
in which ste was almost unaccompanied. 

But on this grand State occasion, romping-games 
and hunting-horses could not be even thought of. 
The two ladies yawned behind their fans, it is re- 
ported, until one day they remembered the good old 
times when they were young and poor princesses, 
living in the country and taking a share in farm-life. 
They both wakened into enthusiasm, recalling wit) 
keen delight how they used to run races on their don- 
keys, and to make cakes and pickles. 

Queen Victoria, when occupying the highest posi 
tion of any living woman, at the age, too, when pomp 
and power are most attractive, used to steal away 
with her husband and little children to the loneliest 
part of the Highlands; and she has recorded the 
childish joy she felt in escaping from her state aud 
living like any private mother and wife for a little 
while. 

It is the pomp and power surrounding rulers which 


The leads other men to envy their lot; yet the happiest 


moments come to those who. occupy the highest ::a- 
tions from the simple pleasures and affections which 
the poorest beggar has at his command. 

The older we grow, the more we learn that tliose 
advantages which come to a man without his voli 
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* recognized many of them before their names were 
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tion are not at all certain to bring happiness, The | sumptive luxury called tea,” as it would be an im- 
only sure ways to comfort and joy are opened wide | proper diet to qualify them “for the more manly and 
robust parts of our business.” 


by God to every man alike. 

But, unfortunately, this is one of those truths 
which every man must find out for himself. No one 
will take it at second-hand. 
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FLATTERING RECOGNITION. 


A memory of names and faces not only contributes 
to social success, but to eminence in official positions. 





A teacher who always succeeded in memorizing the | Subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1886, 
names of her fifty pupils within the first forenoon cf | and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


the term, has declared that in that faculty lay one 
cause of her effective discipline. 

“If I can say,’’ she explained, ‘on the very first 
day of school, ‘Mary Jones, what are you doing?’ 
‘Tom Brown, where is your book?’ the scholars be- 
gin to fear my quickness of thought. Each one has 
an ill-defined feeling that I may not only know his 
name, but all his traits.” 

The man who aspires to be a leader of the people 
will do well to cultivate a memory of faces. 

President Van Buren was said to possess that fac- 
ulty in a high degree of perfection. A gentleman 
was once introducing a party of friends to him, and 
when he reached the fourth member of the group, 
Mr. Van Buren anticipated him by saying,— 

“This is Mr. Thompson.” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman, “I was once introduced | 
to you, but did not suppose you would remember it.” 

“Oh yes, certainly I do. You were introduced to 
me at Syracuse, in 1835, on the occasion of the visit | 
of Gen. Jackson to that city, and with you were three | 
other gentlemen. You were the second presented,”— 
au statement which the gentleman confirmed. 

On the occasion of the meeting, at Montreal, of 
scientists from all parts of the world last year, many 
of these learned gentlemen desired to be presented to 
General Grant, who accordingly received them; but 
their guide was greatly astonished at finding that he 





mentioned. A frequent form of salutation was, 
“How do you do, Professor? I met you at Liver- 
pool,” or, “I saw you last in Manchester.” 

When the guests had taken their leave, the gener- 
al’s friend asked where he could have become ac- 
quainted with so many foreigners. 

“Oh, I met them abroad,” was the answer. They 
had been introduced to him there among crowds of 
other strangers, but he had fixed their faces indelibly 
upon his memory. At another time, he recognized a 
lady whom he had seen for a few moments only, 
years before, and then as one of several hundred 
school-girls. 

A delicate flattery is implied in the fact that one’s 
uame or face has made so deep an impression upon | 


a stranger that he has been enabled to retain it | ¢ 


through a period of years. And since it shows a 
truer kindliness to preserve a gracious attitude 
towards the world at large rather than a hostile one, 
such a flattery of strangers may spring from some- 
thing nobler than mere self-interest. 
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COLLECTING STAMPS. 


Teachers in the public schools of New York speak 
highly of the benefits arising from the practice of 
collecting postage-stamps. One of them said, a few 
days ago, that she had herself learned more geogra- 
phy and more history from making such a collection, 
and from inspecting those of her pupils, than from 
all her previous study of books and maps. 

There are boys and girls of ten years in the school, 
who, merely from their stamp collections, have 
learned the name, situation, extent, rank, and recent 
history of every power on the globe which has a 
post-office department. They not only know them, 
but are prepared to stand an examination upon them. 

Not long ago, a grave and elderly inspector called 
at one of the schools, and told the teacher in charge 
of one of the rooms that he had come to put a stop to 
“this foolishness about postage-stamps.” The teacher 
gave him a lesson. 

Holding up astamp to the class, she asked what 
power had issued it. Forty voices answered in chorus, 
“Sarawak.” 

“Whose head?” 

“Rajah Brooke’s.” 

“When issued?” 

**1874."" 

“Where is Sarawak?” 

“In Borneo.” 

And so she continued to question until every ma- 
terial fact of the geography, history and importance 
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Natrolithic Water isa wonderful remedy. (Adv. 
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For the Cure of a Cough “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are a simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 

aman 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv. 
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NOSES. 


The most prominent part of a person’s face is his | Wei WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 


nose. The ancients attributed various faculties of 
the mind to it. They considered the sense of smell 
inferior to the other properties which they ascribed 
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to the nasal organ. The Romans, by muking a play | Price, $2. Address A, W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


upon nares, the Latin word for nostrils, which sounds | 
very much like another Latin word meaning “to | 
know,” said, ‘‘We call them nostrils, because through | 
them we know,” a witticism which is almost as good 
in an English form, such as, “By the nose we knows.” 


Phedrus speaks of the nose as signify ing the judg- | 
ment, or the highest faculty of the mind. Plautus | 
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with rage and anger; and Seneca, with wit. 


au é sent to SNOW 
rhe Greeks had one verb meaning ‘to mock,” de- | BILIOUSINE Rpg wd gg a will outa 


rived directly from the word “nostrils,” and another 


by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 


verb meaning ‘“‘to deceive,” derived from the word | cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /n- 
“nose ;” so that they evidently regarded the nose us | digestion, Sour Stomach, teartburn, Liver Complaint, 


indicative of more than one sense. 

The Romans connected the Latin word nasus, or 
nose, directly with the Greek word nous, or mind. 
One of their every-day idioms, or punning slang ex- 
pressions, was, “Every man does not have a nose,” 
that is, every one has not mental ability. 


ple, Washington, Cromwell, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the Duke of Wellington, Cicero, Cesar, John Bull, 
Brother Jonathan and Mr. Punch! The popular 
fancy, as well as a so-called science, still associates 
certain types of nose with mental traits. Thus a 
convex nose is held to be indicative of courage, and 
a concave nose of cowardice. 

Flexibility of the nose is put down as a mark of 
docility, while inflexibility warns onegto expect stub- 
bornness. This assertion certainly proves itself when 
— to the elephant and the rhinoceros! 

The nose serves various important offices in con- 
nection with the different emotions. To rub it vio- 
lently suggests the person’s perplexity or annoyance. 
To lay the finger on it signifies contemplation and 
intense self-questioning. ‘To blow it very hard, while 
listening to affecting passages in books, or hearing a 
recital of wrong or distress, indicates emotion and 
sympathy, because every one knows that the hand- 
kerchiefs employed upon the nose will also be fur- 
tively used to wipe pry | the unmauly tear. 

The nose is one of the most dignified organs we 
possess; to pull or tweak it is always considered a 
rave insult, second only to the insult accounted so 
eadly by Eastern nations: that of pulling the beard. 
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SHAKESPEARE APPRECIATED. 


A late English book contains a good story of an 
admirer of Shakespeare umong the settlers of a 
Western territory. The incongruity of taste and life 
which the story exhibits will not seem strange to | 
any one who has lived upon the frontier. 


Fort Bridger takes its name from the celebrated 
hunter and trapper, Jim Bridger, one of the first 
white men to penetrate into this part of the “Far 
West.” He settled down here after a life of wild ad- 
venture, roaming for nearly half a century from Can- 
nada to the Gulf of Mexico, in search of game. 

Jim, however, had literary tastes, but books were 
rare out on the plains. One day a man wished to buy 
some oxen. Jim said he could have any except one | 
yoke which he would not part with. But the mes. | 
senger said that the man wanted them, and no others. | 

“He can’t have ’em,” said Jim; “there’s no use | 
talkin’.” } 

“Well, he wants them; and is just a-waitin’ for | 
’em,”’ said the messenger. ‘“ He’s a-settin’ there 
a-readin’ a book called Shakespeare.” 

“Eh!” yelled Jim, jumping to his feet—“Did you 
say Shakespeare? Give me my boots—quick!’’ and 
he ran tothe corral. ‘“Stranger,’’ said he, “jest give 
me that book, and take them oxen.” 

“Oh, no,” said the man, “I only brought the book 
to read on the way. I will give it to you.” 

“Stranger,” said Jim, resolutely, “jest you take 
them oxen, and give me that book.” 

And so the man did; and Jim Bridger hired a 
reader at fifty dollars a month, and listened to 
Shakespeare every evening. 


——+or—___—_ 
QUICK IN RESOURCE. 

Tact is sometimes as effective as force of arms, in 
an emergency, and the man who is quick-witted may 
find himself at an advantage over the one who is 
merely strong-armed. The history of Kansas, dur- 
ing its most troubled period, furnishes many an in- 














of Sarawak had been roared in the ears of the aston- 
ished official. 

The teacher then, with sweet nonchalance, inquired, 
“Do your children collect, Mr. Inspector?” 

“They do not,” he replied; “but if this is collect- 
ing postage-stamps, they shall begin to-morrow.” 
He has since offered a prize to the best collector, and 
given a dozen stamp-albums as presents to the same 
scholars. 

This is what German schoolmasters call, ‘‘utiliz- 
ing the sport-impulse.” There are certain German 
pedagogues who say that young children learn noth- 
ing really well unless they do it in the spirit of play. 





TEA. 


In 1682 the Duke of York held court at Holyrood 
as High Commissioner, and introduced tea into Scot- 
land. The acceptance of the herb was slow; for 
many years it was used asa medicine, and the price 
of a pound, even as late as 1715, was twenty-five 
shillings sterling, or six dollars and twenty-five cents. 

A century ago Scotch farmers’ wives used to pre- 
pare tea for their guests by carefully removing the 
liquor in which the tea was boiled, as it was thought 
to be unwholesome. The boiled tea-leaves were 
served up with butter or honey. 

When tea was becoming a beverage, British coun- 
try magistrates and civic corporations denounced it, 
on the ground that its consumption might produce 
national effeminacy. A convention in 1763 passed a 
resolution condemning the use of tea, on the ground 


stance of rapid thought and clever resource. 


When, in 1863, the town of Lawreuce was destroyed 
by bushrangers, and many inhabitants murdered, the 
heroism and tact of the women of the besieged spot 
were signally exhibited. Four of the attacking 
wretches, crazed by drink, rode to a hotel in the 

| town, declaring that they would shoot some one, no 


and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
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| matter whom. 
| A young woman immediately offered herself as a 
victim, coolly remarking, ‘They might as well kill 
me,” an act of daring which temporarily arrested 
their designs. 
| Another woman whose husband was particularly 
| obnoxious to the bushrangers gave him opportunity 
to escape by noticing that the leader of the gang de- 
| tailed to shoot him, and burn his house, wore a flower 
in his hat. 
“Good-morning,” she said, cheerfully. ‘You have 


“They are fine!’’ said the man looking about, with 
evident admiration. ‘“‘They’re too pretty to be burned. 
I’ll shoot the man that touches them! March on!” 

+r 
CHAFFING. 


Sometimes a little “chaff” is the best answer which 
can be offered to a foolish question, which finds fault 
| while it inquires. Mr. Richard Grant White, while 
dining at an English country house, was asked by 


“Is it true that in America the women sit on 
juries?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. White, in the most matter-of- 
course way. “All of them who are not on duty as 
sergeants of dragoons.” 


appreciating the reply, he broke into a hearty laugh. 
A Yankee lady while visiting England was compli- 


that it lessened “the consumption of malt liquors and | mented by a British officer upon her English, and 


spirits made of grain [whiskey], the growth of the 
country.”’ 


asked if she was not peculiar in this respect among 
her country women. 
“Oh yes,” she answered, with nonchalance; “but 


At a meeting the farmers pledged themselves to | then, Ihave had unusual advantages. ‘There was an 
restrain “from indulging iu that foreign and con-! English missionary stationed near my tribe.” 





come to see my flowers?’’ The yard was full of them. | 


the brother of the hostess, with great earnestness,— | 


For a moment the inquirer was bewildered; then | 
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For the Companion. 


KNITTING. 


Grandma sits in her easy chair, 

Cnitting a stocking for baby May; 
Slipping the stitches with loving care, 

nitting and dreaming the time away; 

Thinking of other little feet, 

Cold and silent, at rest so long: 
And, as she dreams of the old times sweet, 

Her heart runs over in simple song: 


Narrow, and widen, and slip, and bind! 
Swift and silent the needles run; 

Hands are willing and heart is kind; 

Honest workers are hard to find; 
Baby’s stocking begun! 


Grandia dreams of a glad spring day, 
Years and years and years ago, 

When her hair was gold, now so thin and gray, 
And her faded cheeks wore arosy glow; 

And Robin comes to the farm-yard gate, 
And tells his love in his bashful way; 

And grandma sings, while the hour grows late, 
The song she sung on her wedding-day: 











Narrow, and widen, and slip, and bind! 
Click the needles and sing the song; 
Swift and silent the skeins unwind: 
Hands are willing and heart is kind; 
Baby’s stocking grows long! 
Grandma thinks of the children three— 
ob, and Charlie, and little Bess,— 
Lisping prayers at her mother-knee, 
Making music her life to bless. 
O’er her face comes a shade of pain, 
Brought by thoughts of the long ago; 
Trembling voice breaks forth again, 
The song runs on while the tear-drops flow: 





Narrow, and widen, and slip, and bind! 
Work and trust while the moments run; 

Eyes with tears are often blind; 

Hands are willing and heart is kind; 
Baby’s stocking half done! 


Grandma's hands have tired grown; 
200r old hands, that have worked so long! 
Daylight swift from the earth has flown; 
Almost silent has grown the song; 
Still she knits, as she sits and dreams, 
Hurrying onward to reacn the toe; 
Deftly turning the even seams, 
While she murmurs in accents low: 





Narrow, and widen, and slip, and bind! 
Hands grow tired at set of sun; 

Hands are willing and heart is kind; 

Life grows short while the skeins unwind; 
Baby's stocking most done! 





Grandma stops, and her Knitting falls 
Idly down on the sanded floor: 
Shining needles and half-wound balls; 
Cirandina’s knitting, alas! is o'er, 
So we found her at close of day, 
White head resting upon her breast; 
Knitting tinished and laid away; 
Loving tingers for aye at rest. 
Narrow, and widen, and slip, and bind! 
Skein at last to the end has run; 
Heart stops beating that once was kind; 
Hands are folded that ne’er repined; 
Baby’s stocking is done! 
J. 8S. CUTTER. 
a Ad 


For the Companion. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S SERVANT. 


Few names are better known in the England of | 


to-day than that of Anthony Ashley Cooper, sev- 
enth Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Born in London April 28, 1801, his long life 
came to a close on the first of October of the pres- 
ent year. He was a man who realized very keenly 
that neither wealth nor titles absolve their pos- 
sessor from the faithful performance of duty. 

He entered Parliament when still a very young 
man, but it was not long before he began to make 
his presence felt in that body. His earliest sym- 
pathies were enlisted in behalf of the humbler 
working classes, and throughout his life he was 
their faithful advocate and friend. 

Fifty years ago England was just waking up to 
the knowledge of the fact that great cruelty and 
oppression were exercised upon the women and 
children in the Lancashire factories. A 'Ten-Hours 
Bill, intended to regulate the hours of factory 
labor, was about that time introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and the Earl, then known as Lord Ashley, 
became its most earnest advocate. But the strug- 
gle to obtain its passage was a long and severe 
one, for long established custom and immense 
moneyed intluence were arrayed against it. For 
over forty years the advocates of the Ten-Hours 
Bill, with the Earl of Shaftesbury at their head, 
labored in its behalf, and in 1874 the victory was 
gained. ‘The bill then passed freed thousands of 
women and children from an oppression which 
practically amounted to slavery. 

Not only to the relief of the factory population 


of England did the Earl of Shaftesbury devote | 


his best energies, but his name is associated with 


many of the philanthropic measures of the age. | 


Many reforms in the condition of the insane in 
English asylums are traceable more or less di- 
rectly to his influence. When the Ragged School 
Union was organized in 1836, he took an active 


interest in it, and presided at all its subsequent | 


anniversaries. It has been estimated that more 
than three hundred thousand children have been 
rescued from vicious and evil lives through the 
influence of this society, of which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury was always a patron. 

The nature of the Earl of Shaftesbury was a 
deeply religious one, and the source of his benev- 
olent impulses. 


It is a curious circumstance, and one which il- | 


lustrates the fact that humble instruments are 
sometimes chosen to bring about great results, 
that the earl traced his own philanthropic desires 


to the influence of a servant who had charge of 


him in his earliest years. 
“She entered into rest,” he says of her, “when 
I was about seven years old, but the recollection 


of what she said and did and taught, even toa} 


| prayer that I now constantly use, is as vivid as in 
| the days that I first heard her. The impression 
was, and is still, very deep that she made upon 
me, and I must trace, under God, very much, per- 
haps all, of the duties of my later life to her pre- 
cepts and prayers. I may safely say that I have 
ever cherished her memory with the deepest grat- 
itude and affection. She was a special providence 
| to me.” 
How much of the good influence of the earl’s 
life has been due to that old servant, the future 
| alone can disclose. Oo. F. A. 


2 
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OUR POPULATION, 


“This is a great country,” we say, sometimes earn- 
estly, sometimes ironically. Few of us, perhaps, 
know what is the real rank of the United States. So 
far as population fixes that rank, China stands first 
on the list. No census of that country has ever been 
taken, but no authority estimates the population of 
China proper at less than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, and that figure is larger than the population of 
Great Britain and all its colonies and dependencies 
combined. Not very greatly in excess, however, for 
| the census of 1881 showed the British Isles to have a 
| population of thirty-tive million; while the depend- 
| ent portions of the British E:pire had two hundred 
and fourteen million inhabitants. 








Following these comes Russia, with eighty six and 
a-half million people in Europe, and sixteen million 
in Asia; while fourth upon the list arranged accord- 
ing to the number of people living under one flag, is 
the Government of the United States. When we 
consider the state of civilization in China, and in 
Russia, and when we remember the facts regarding 
the people who owe allegiance to Queen Victoria, we 
shall be apt to fix the effective rank of our own coun- 
try much higher than the fourth place, if not actually 
in the first place. 

For of the two hundred and fifty million people in 
| the British Empire, India and Ceylon have more 
| than two hundred million; so that Great Britain it- 
self and all its self-governing colonies number fewer 
than fifty millions of people. China and Great Brit- 
ain, then, the first two powers, are wholly or chiefly 
Asiatic; and Russia, the third, is —— Russia. 

What is the present population of the United 
States? In 1870 it was thirty-eight and a-half mil- 





lions; in 1880 it was fifty millions, an increase of 
thirty percent. In the five years that have elapsed 
since the last census, the increase, if maintained at 
the same rate, should be nearly fifteen per cent. 

In that case the addition to the population s 
be seven and a-half millions, and the present popula- 
tion should be fifty-seven and a-half millions. 
not believed, however, that the increase has been so 
great as that. There are two reasons for doubting 


the increase shown by the census of 1880 was appar- 
ent and not real, having been due to the greater com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the later enumeration. 
The other is that immigration has not been so active 


Nevertheless, there has been alarge increase in pop- 
ulation since 1880. This is proved conclusively by 
some State censuses that have been taken this year. 
Massachusetts has made a very complete enumera- 


at the same rate until 1890, would give it an increase 
of almost twenty per cent. in the decade, as com- 
pared with a little less than twenty-three per cent be- 
tween 1870 and 1880. 

Taking this indication, together with that furnished 
by the ceusus of Minnesota, of other States, and of 
the Territory of Dakota, we may fairly say that the 
| present population of the United States is fully fifty- 
six millions,—an increase of twelve per cent. in five 
years. 

Twelve per cent. added to fifty-six millions would 
give us the population in 1890, if the increase were 
continued at the same rate, namely sixty-two and 
three-quarters millions. If we have really entered 
upon a season of business prosperity, this is areason- 
able estimate. 


en 
A PEACE-MAKING JOKE. 


When Mr. Stanley, in ascending the Congo River, 
arrived at Stanley Pool, he found himself opposed by 
Ngalyema, a chief, with whom in his former explora- 
tion, he had made blood brotherhood. The negro 
had been a slave, but on the death of his master, he 
became an ivory-broker, which business he managed 
so shrewdly that he was the master of many slaves, 
the ruler of a village, and a very rich man. The 
ivory-traders threatened to withdraw their custom, 
if he did not drive Stanley out of the country. He, 
though he had received many valuable presents from 
the explorer, determined to execute their wishes. 
| Stanley narrates how his knowledge of the negro 
| enabled him to frighten the chief thoroughly. Hav- 
ing learned that the chief would visit the camp with 
two hundred armed men, under the pretext of ex- 

changing civilities, but really to surprise and capture 
| Stanley and his forces, the explorer formed his plans 
to teach the negro a lesson. 

















“Go each of you to his own hut,” he said to his 

men; “‘put your cartridge-belts on. Place your guns 

| under your sleeping-mats. All of you, excepting 

| Suise’s men [twenty], scatter yourselves about in the 
bush on this side of the hill. 

“Some lie down in the boat on the wagon; some of 
you behind my tent; a dozen in the store-tent; some 
of you pretend to be sick in your tents. Do not stir 
until you hear the gong; then run, seize your guns, 
and rush up, yelling like madmen.” 

Suise’s men were ordered to seat themselves about, 
and assume a listless attitude. 

A quarter of an hour later a long line of men was 
seen descending the hill to the valley. I counted one 
hundred and ninety-seven persons in Ngalyema’s ex- 
pedition. I was seated in a chair, reading a book, as 
they entered the camp. 

I rose and gave the chief a welcome. 
moody and stiff. 


He was 
“Come, my friends, sit down,” I 
| suid. The chief ordered me to depart, and I refused 
to go. After many words, the chief, becoming exas- 
perated, started to go, when he sawthe large Chinese 
gong suspended before the tent-door. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“It isa fetish that calls up armed men,” I answered. 
| Istruck the gong. 
| The continued sound, as the rapid strokes were 
| applied, seemed to the natives like thunder. They 
| had not recovered from their first shock when the 
forms of men were seen bounding over the gunwale 

of the boat, right over their heads, and war-whoop- 
ing in their ears. 

Every native present lost his senses. The warriors 
| forgot their guns and fled. The ammunition-bearers 
| threw their goods away, and Ngalyema stood par- 
| alyzed with fear. 


“Be not afraid,” I said to him. 


“Remember, I am 
our brother. 


ly Stand by me—I will protect vou.” 


houla bility or marked business qualifications, although 


Itis fortunes and carrying on mercantile transactions 


it. 
The first of these reasons is the fact that a part of lowing amusing story of a woman who was suddenly 


during the last few years as it was toward the end of | 
the last decade. | 


tion of its inhabitants, and its growth, if continued | dered’’—— 


“Ha, ha, Ngalvema!” velled Suise’s men in front of 


me. ‘You came to fight! Where are your war- 


| riors?”’ 
The poor chief grasped me around the waist and 
danced from side to side to avoid the furious strokes, 





crying, “Save me! Do not let them hurt me! I did 
not mean anything!” 

“Enough, boys! fall into line!’’ I shouted, and the 
well-trained fellows fell into line. I took hold of 
Ngalyema’s hands and said with a smile, ‘Well, what 
do you think of the white man’s fetish?” 

“Ah, I was not afraid, was I? See all my people 
have run away! Ah me, such braves! But tell me, 
where did all these people come from?” 

“Ah, that is the bad fetish I told you of! Do 
you want to see any more? Come, I will strike the 
gong again.” 

“What!” he shrieked, seizing my arm. ‘No, no; 
don’t touch it. That must be a bad fetish,” and he 
shook his head at the gong. 

Half an hour later all the fugitives were back again 
in camp, swearing faithful brotherhood and everlast- 
ing peace with my good fellows. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


MY HOME. 


My home remains just where it stood, 
Arched over by serenest skies; 

I see the dear old neighborhood, 
And those loved hills that ’round it rise. 


Each path and field, each rock and tree, 
Shut in by the horizon’s line, 

Moved by some subtle alchemy, 
Salutes my soul and seems divine. 


I know the secret by-ways where 
Rare flowers are hid in nook and dell,— 
The very sweetness of the air 


The sureme: virds that sing 'so well, 





l see them all. Though wandering far 
Beneath the strange new western skies, | 
My heart clings to its eastern star 1 
And scenes through which fond memories rise. | 


How still the threshold where it stands— 
The dingy house so meek and old; 

The doors untouched by human hands, 
The windows blinded, dark and cold. 


Perhaps the weeds and grass have grown 
High on the clapbuards by their side, 
Hiding the pathway paved with stone, 
And flowers that famed with ancient pride. 


The silver stream still curves and frets 
Around the house—and seeks the sea; 
Beneath the roof no one regrets 
My absence, or inquires for me. 


Where I may go, how long I stay, 

There’s no one left to calculate; 
When I return—no voice to say 

welcome at the door or gate. 


Fargo, Dakota. JOEL BENTON. 


— 
tor 





CLEARING UP TECHNICALITIES, 
Few women are possessed of thorough executive 


there are instances of women managing immense 


with all the shrewdness and clear insight of the most 
successful male financiers. A lawyer tells the fol- 


forced to assume direct control of a large business. 


“You are somewhat familiar with the details of 
— late husband’s business, I presume?” said the 
awyer. 

“Dear me, no! That is, I—I—really, I guess so.” 

“Your husband dying intestate, you””—— 

“Intestate? What is that?” 

“Without making a will.” 


“Oh, I thought it was a disease, and { won- 








“Of course the property of which he was seized 
at’”’— 

“Seized? I never heard that he tovk any that 
didn’t belong to him.” 

“Well, | mean property that he possessed; the 
property that he possessed falls to you and your chil- 
dren, as the lawful legatees, and’’—— 

“Legatees? What’s that?” 

“Heirs at law, madam.” 

“Oh dear me! I hate law! 
law, then?” 

“Certainly not.” 

*But you said so.” 

“Oh no, I did not.” 

“Well, how can we be heirs at law then, if we don’t 
have anything to do with law?” 

“Why, madam, heirs at law is simply a legal term 
in this case for natural heirs.” 

“Oh yes, I see now. And who are the wnnatural 
heirs?” 

“There are none, I hope.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! I hate all this breaking of wills, 
and all that.” 

‘But your husband did not leave a will.” 

“Oh, I forgot! Then nobody can break it,—or—no, 
—the property; nobody can take it?” 

“Certainly not, if your husband was not involved 
any at’—— 

“Involved? involved? That means did he have 
any life insurance, don’t it?” 

“No, indeed. It means that he was not in debt.” 

“Oh, I'm so relieved! Then as he wasn’t involved 
or intestate, and there wasn’t any unnatural legatees 
or heirs at law, my children and me get everything? 
Is that it?” 

“That is about it,” laughed the lawyer. “Of course 
there are some legal technicalities to be”— 

“Technicalities? My goodness! What are they?” 

“Well, certain forms of law.” 

“Oh dear me! What has the law todo withit? I 
am afraid of the law.” 

“You certainly have nothing to fear. One-third of 
the entire estate goes to you, and the residue to” — 

“The residue? What’s that?” 

“The remainder, then.” 

“What remainder?” 

“Why, what is left for’ —— 

— how can there be anything left, if we get it 
a 


Do we have to go to 


“You don’t get it all.” 

“Why, you said so three or four times.” 

“No, no, no! I said’”—— 

“Oh yes, you did. And we ought to have it, too; 
it’s a shame if somebody comes in and gets the resi- 
due, which may be the biggest part of it, for all I 
know.” 

“Listen tome a moment. One third of the prop- 
erty is yours, and the residue, or remainder, goes in 
equal part to your four children. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Oh yes, thank you! It’s all plain as day now. My 
husband dying involved, and there being no will to 
intestate by unnatural heirs, the residue comes to me 
after the property goes in equal shares to my four 
children, and the technicalities of law are all set 
aside.” 

—_—_—~+oo—___—_- 


OUTWITTED. 


The boldness which panthers and leopards display 
in entering villages at night, in India, in quest of 
dogs, goats, or other small animals, is remarkable. 
They not unfrequently venture into the sportsman's 
encampment on similar enterprises, and their inroads 
are generally so well-timed that the chances are in 
favor of their carrying off the object that has at- 
tracted them. An English officer relates how he once 
frustrated a panther, in the following manner: 

Captain R—— and T were doing a little shooting 
togetherin the Hoonsoor jungles, and were encamped 
near the village of Hullada Copple, which we were 
told was infested by a panther that had carried off 
all the dogs, and was troubling the ryots greatly by 





its boldness. The jungles were too extensive to at- 
; tempt beating for it with any prospect of success, 


and, in fact, we gave it little consideration, being 
more intent on a search for atiger. On the night of 
our arrival we suggested to our servants to be doubly 
cautious in keeping the camp-fires burning, and after 
dinner, were soon sound asleep. Before turning in, I 
took care that my only dogs, Boxer and Rosie, should 
be chained close by in a small tent in which two ser- 
vants slept, near to our own. 

I happened to be partly awake about midnight 
when I heard a sudden rush past my bed-head outside 
the canvas wall of the tent, a momentary scufile in 
the small tent, and then the despairing yells of one 
of the dogs as it was being carried off towards the 
jungle. I sprang out of bed, and dashed out, wholly 
unarmed, just in time to see the white form of old 
Rosie in the jaws of some marauder. Witla shout 
I gave chase, hoping to force the animal—I did not 
know at the moment what it was—to drop iis prey. 
R—-,startled by my cries, and missing me, proceeded 
to dress, preparatory to heading a relieving force! 

The panther gained the jungle, closely followed by 
me. The worrying sound here gave place to choking 
sobs from the dog. I thought she had been dropped, 
and ran in to pick her up; her white form was just 
visible among the bushes by the dim starlight. Just 
as I stooped, I became aware that the panther was ly- 
ing on its back hugging the dog, which was upper- 
most, in its paws. Feeling my position to be an awk- 
ward one, I hurried back to camp, which was by this 
time in an uproar. 

To seize the rifle, and call for a torch, was, as our 
novelists say, the work of a moment; but to find a 
torch under the circumstances was another matter, 
and the only light forthcoming was an inch of tallow 
candle. Jaffer, shading this with his cloth, accom- 
panied me back to the scene of action; but the fates 
were against us, for before I could get a shot we 
found ourselves in the position popularly ascribed to 
an ancient patriarch—the candle having gone out! 

The panther growied unpleasantly near, when 
R—-, with a blazing bush, lit by some one in camp, 


| advanced to our assistance, and the panther, seeing 


the approaching numbers, made its exit. With rifles 
on full-cock we hunted about—but could find neither 
dog nor panther. Returning to camp, we saw, to our 
great surprise and joy, the old dog sitting under the 
table licking her wounds. I picked her up in my 
arms, where she shivered and growled by turns at the 
recollection of what she had gone through. Her col- 
lar had saved her from serious injury. 

I procured a kid, whose bleating panthers always 


| find difficulty in resisting, and tied it up in another 


part of the jungle. Very soon the kid’s cries were 
stifled in the panther's grasp, but two shots from me 
sent it off, badly wounded, before it had time to do 
the kid any injury. Wethen slipped the dogs, who 
bay brought the crippled enemy to bay, and I 
shot it. 

No wonder Rosie had escaped. The panther was 
an old female; her fangs were worn down to mere 
stumps, and were almost useless; and she was ema- 
ciated and weak from hunger. 


—_— 





VISITING-DAY. 


A visiting-day in some rural districts is a day of 
perfect pleasure to people whose amusements are 
limited, and whose lives run in narrow channels. To 
“go visitin’”’ takes the place of opera, concert, lect- 
ures, social gatherings, and all the other enjoyments 
open to residents of cities and towns. A teacher ina 
backwoods region thus describes the arrival of visi- 
tors one Sunday morning at his boarding-house : 


They came about nine o’clock in the morning, in a 
large wagon, father, mother and eight children all 
seated on straight-backed wooden chairs painted 
green, with sheep-skin or rope seats. 

The wagon was a rickety, unpainted vehicle, and 
the horses were real “‘bags-of-bones.” 

“Well, good land o’ massy! Is this reely yeow ?” 
cried my landlady, rushing out to meet the visitors. 

“Looks like us, don’t it?” gurgled the mother of 
the visitors. ‘“Haint our speerits nohow.” 

‘How do yeow do? Git out, and come right in. 
ful well?” 

“Well ’s common; how’’s all your folks?”’ 

“Oh, so ’s to be ’round, but pap aint feelin’ right 
peert. I’m tickled to death to see you! Here’s Loo- 
cindy.” 

*Loocindy” grinned. 

“And here’s Alciny.” 

“Alciny” grinned. 

“And Mary Emmeline.” 

Mary Emmeline also grinned. 

“And all the rest of you.” 

“All the rest” put their fingers in their mouths, 
and giggled. 

*“‘How do you come on, Mister Jinkins?” 

“Oh, middlin’, middlin’.”” 

“Aint seen any of you fer a coon’s age. Didn’t 
know but you’d all dried up, and blowed away.” 

Everybody giggled or roared cver this. 

“Well, all of you walk right ir, and set down and 
take off your things, and make yourselves right to 
home. I must fly ’round, and git dinner. Here you, 
Jack, go out and kill four chickens; and you bring a 
ham and taters up from the cellar, Harriet Jane; 
and bring » jar of plums, and one of gooseberries, too. 
You aint goin’ to git much dinner here, folkses.” 

“La, Mis’ Simmons, an’ you the best cook in the 
country.” 

“Now, Mis’ Jinkins.” 

*’Deed you air.” 

“Land o* massy, an’ I cayn’t make a thing fit fer a 
pig to eat!” 

Loud protest from Mis’ Jinkins. 
puts in an appearance. 

“Well, I do vum! How air ye, Jinkins, an’ Mis’ 
Jinkins, an’ the hull caboodle of ye. Glad to see ye. 
All look natchrell as an old shoe.” 

The “comp’ny” stays all day, and an incessant 
chatter is kept up. The trifling affairs and incidents 
od _ neighborhood are discussed in every possible 

ight. 


“Pap” Simmons 





BAITING ALLIGATORS. 


Some forms of sport are too perilous even to be 
imagined without a shudder. A cool head and iron 
nerves must be required to earn fifty cents in the way 
described in the following incident . 


We went out to a Mississippi rset accompanied 
by several negroes, and as the colonel had promised 
two bits to the first black man who should sight an 
alligator, there was a feeling of rivalry among them. 

The day was very hot, and though alligators were 
plenty as frogs, we beat about for an hour without 
getting asight of one. It was their hour for sleep. ~ 
As we finally gathered on a long spit of sand, which 
projected into the bayou two hundred feet, the colonel 
called up one of the blacks, and said,— 

“Come, Moses, if you’ll swim for it, I'll make the 
prize half a dollar.” 

**Sure I won’t be kotched, massa?” 

“Oh, there’s no danger! Here are five rifles to pro- 
tect you.” 

The negro went half way down the spit, and then 
had deep, black water on each side of him. He 
closely scanned the surface in all directions, and then 
speedily disrobed and plunged in with a great splash. 

‘““He’s baiting them!’ whispered the colonel 

Moses swam out about thirty feet, kicking and 
splashing, and we walked slowly down the spit. 

Suddenly he screamed out, and turned for the shore, 
and as we looked, we saw from ten to fifteen great 
saurians making straight towards him from as many 
different directions. Everybody opened fire, and the 
reports of the rifles, the yells of the swimmer, and 
the shouts of the other negroes, made an exciting 
scene. ‘ 

‘‘How did you feel?” I asked of the swimmer. 

“Didn't have no feelings ’tall, sah,” he replied. “It 
was jist like my arms an’ legs war trying to swim & 
| piece of ice back yere.” 
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. = ~ l adhere; or the chenille can be omitted. Make! pe made into a toy top paper by pasting it securely on the top and two 





two pretty ribbon bows for the two opposite sides 
of the basket; fasten these on with tiny tacks, 
and the basket is finished. 





# CHILDREN'S PAGE *) 


A Card-Rack. 








A novel card-rack is 
one fashioned of a pine 
cone. Select a large, per- 
fect cone, sew on either 
side at the top a cord to 
jhang it by, with tassel, 
covering where the cord is 
attached to the cone. On 
the lower end of the card- 
rack sew another tassel. 
Then gild the cone, and 
when dry, it will be ready 
for use. 


| 


| Watch-Pocket. 





| 
For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
WHICH CHILDREN CAN MAK 


Lamp-Shade, 


The new tissue paper lamp-shade, shaped like a 
flower, is a pretty present for anyoouy. 





Those who can crochet, b 
can make pretty watch- 
pockets for lady-friends. 
Take silk, the color of 
some particular dress or 
its trimming, and crochet 
a flat semi-circular piece. 

Across the top it is all 
close work, and may be 
so the rest of the way, or 
varied by some pattern. 
Then make a narrow scal- 
loped border around the 
| three sides which are to 

For the foundation cut out a round piece of | be stitched to the basque 
pasteboard, four or five inches in diameter, and | °T Polonaise. _It is the strong knitting-silk that is 
cover this on the back with tissue paper, bringing used, and a fine needle. Make the pocket of a 

| The cardboard pattern must 


the paper a little way over the front side, and | size to suit the watch. 
c 90 
Hy 
J 
i be painted as nearly as pos- 


lightly gumming down the edges. | A Turtle. 

sible the color of the shel], and the eyes painted 
| black. When perfeciiy dry and the shell is fas- 
tened securely to the 
cardboard pattern, 
bend down and out 
the feet a little, in 
rder to make the 
turtle stand; bend 
| the head up, and 
the tail down as in illustration. 








For an ornament to be 
used on a pen-wiper, or 
simply as a pretty toy, the 
| little turtle is appropriate, 
jmade of half an English 
| walnut, which forms the 
| turtle’s back or shell, glued 
|on a piece of cardboard cut 
jafter the diagram given. 


= 
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Fic. 1. 


Cut out about thirty separate leaves 
of tissue paper, about five inches long 
and three inches wide (See Fig. 1), 
and folding each one in the middle, 
crumple its edges between the fingers ; 

_then, placing it over a knife-blade, 
crimp it up tightly through the middle 
(Fig. 2). Unfold it and pull it out a 
little to a pretty shape. Then gum Fie. 2. 
these leaves by the stem end lightly around the 
pasteboard centre, following with one inside row, 
and then another (Fig. 3). } 








A Toy Snake. 





For the centre 
of the flower cut 
four long strips 
of tissue paper an 
inch wide, and 
fringe them all 
alongone side. Then roll them up 
and gum them into the flower, fringe 
side up. If the flower is pink, let the 
centre be pink and yellow. Fasten a 
strong wire in the back, bent like a 
hook at the top, by which to sus- 
pend the flower from the lamp-chimney or por- 
celain shade. Using yellow and brown, you have 
a sunflower; or white and yellow, you have a 
night-blooming cereus. An all green shade is 
pretty and restful to the eyes, and one like a scarlet 
poppy is superb. 


A very life-like snake can be made of button- 
moulds. With a large needle and strong string, or 
better still, a piece of round elastic small enough 
to pass easily through the hole in the centre of the 
button-mould, string a number of these moulds, 
commencing with very sinall ones and graduating 
to the size desired. 


Fre. 3. 


When the snake is of sufficient length, fasten 
the string or elastic by tying it in a knot. Then 
with bees’-wax, softened by heating to render it 


Work-Basket. pliable, fashion the head as near like life as pos- 


which will spin in the most 
approved manner. 
|a large-sized mould, and a 
round match. 
match through the bole in 
|the button-mould and use 
mucilage to keep it in place. 
Color the top red, with a 
band of green around the 
| edge. 
| spin this top. 
only give the turn, and around it goes. 


are very useful. 
mat, and after first sprinkling the centre of a 
piece of satin with sachet powder, place over it 
| the Japanese mat as in Fig. 9. Carefully sew the 
| mat in place, then sew up the sides. 


Wa 







| Sides, leaving it open at the bottom so the picture 
lean be shoved in place. This done, fasten the 
lower edge also, and the picture is framed. 


Select 


Slide the 


é <> 
al 


A Birch-Bark Napkin-Ring. 


Napkin-rings can be made of birch-bark. Take 
a firm strip of bark to form a ring of the usual 
size, stitching the ends together. 









Nil 





No string is used to 
The tingers 


Japanese Bag. 


The fancy Japanese bags are easily made and 
Choose a pretty Japanese paper 





Around this put a narrower strip of bright rib- 
‘bon, leaving a third of an inch uncovered each 
jside. Stitch the ribbon lightly where you did the 
jbark. Each side of the ribbon, put a strip of thin 
| birch-bark a third of an inch wide, stitching down 

Then weave a strip 





|the ends at the saine place. 
of bark in and out between the ribbon and strips, 
making a little point at each turn. When done, 
;put a small bow of ribbon on the part where the 
| stitches are, to conceal them. 


Paper-Cutter. 


The paper-cutter is manu- 
factured of one of the outside 
spokes of a Japanese fan. 
Select a short fan with broad 
spokes, detach the two out- 
side slats,—one fan furnishes 
two paper - cutters, — with a 
fine pen and very black ink 
make some slight delicate 
tracery on the rounded side 
of the slat. Then run a nar- 
row, bright ribbon through 
the hole in the handle, when 
the dainty little present will 
be ready for use. 





Turn down a wide hem at the top to form a 
deep heading; run ribbons through to draw up the 
bag; have the ribbons of two different colors to 
correspond with the two most prominent colors 
in the mat; on either side sew a bow of ribbon of 
the color of the ribbon run through, as seen in 
illustration. 


A Clove-Ball, 


An easy thing for a little 
girl to make for a Christmas 
or birthday gift is a clove- 
ball. Take an apple, sound 
and ripe (and not ¢oo large), 
and, having about a quarter 
of a pound of cloves, com- 
mence at the top or stem-part, 
and stick them in carefully, 
as closely together as you 
can. Itis better to push the 
clove in straight, and work 
round and round until the whole apple is solidly 
covered. The cloves absorb the juices of the ap- 
ple, which is thus preserved, and will keep for 
years with a pleasant fragrance for your burcau- 
drawer. If you secure an apple from some spot 
where there is a pleasant association with the 
friend to whom you give it, the value will, of 
course, be doubled. I have such a clove-ball 
which has kept its fragrance over twelve years. 
Get an apple from the orchard where your father 
played when a boy, and see if he won’t prize it for 
a gift more than the cardboard motto, or almost 
anything little fingers can make. 





Picture-Frame, 


Quite a handsome picture-frame can be manu- | 
factured of the cork-paper used in packing bottles 
This paper comes sprinkled all over with small 
bits of cork making a rough 
surface, and one admirably 
adapted to our purpose. | 

First, cut of stiff card- 
board the frame, exactly 
the size and shape required. At the 
two upper corners sew very securely a 
cord or wire, by which to hang it. Then 
cut the cork paper the width of the 
frame, and with glue or with stiff mucilage paste | 
it on to the frame. The cork surface must be 
gilded, or covered with rather thin mucilage and 
gold dust sprinkled over it. 











Plush Card-Case, 


Get an eighth of a yard and two inches of olive 
| plush, and the same of olive silk, and half a yard 
}of good, narrew (one-half inch) olive ribbon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The work-basket shown in illustration is made 
of a little wooden fruit-basket, like those in gen- 
eral use. 


sible; Figs. 1 and 2. Two black glove buttons form 
the eyes. Use a sharp knife to cut the mouth 
open. Next, insert and paste in the tongue, which 
is made of writing paper, Fig. 3. Fasten the head 
to the last large button-mould, which can readily 








The basket must first be stained any color de- 
sired, then lined with bright-colored satin, or Jap- 
anese pictures, which come on strong crapey 
paper. Cut a piece of the lining a trifle larger 
than the bottom of the basket, and four pieces for 
the sides, allowing for seams. Sew these together 
so that the lining will fit the box. Puta little 


be done with stiff mucilage. On the end button- 
| mould glue a piece of bees’-wax in the shape of a 
|cone, Fig. 4. 





Say 


i4i=e. 














Fic. 4. 
Fie. 2. 
= emt 
Fic. 1. Fie. 3. 





The toy must now he painted, the body spotted 


mucilage in each corner of the box, also along | yellow and black, and the head striped in the 
the edge, taking care not to have too much so it | same colors; the month and tongue red. When 


will soak through the satin or paper. 


Fit in the | the toy is finished, and the paint dry, it will be 


lining, pressing it down where there is mucilage, | found very amusing, and can be made to move 
to make it secure. It may be finished along the | in a very natural manner. 




















The inside mat is made of thin white cardboard 
if the picture to be framed be dark; otherwise it 
is of gray-tinted cardboard. Cut the mat, with 
the open space for the picture, from half of an 
inch to an inch smaller than the opening of the 
frame, so that the mat can be seen. 





Paste this on 








| Cut a piece of pasteboard so that, when folded tn 
| the middle for cover, it will be two and one-half 
| inches wide and four inches long. Before bending 
in the middle lengthwise, paste a narrow strip of 
muslin down the centre, turning in the ends and 
sewing to the edge of the pasteboard. Cover this 
neatly with the plush, turning it over half an inch 
all around and basting it. Cut a piece of paper 
the same size as the pasteboard. Cover this with 
the silk and lay across it two rows, an inch apart, 
of the ribbon, bending this over, and fastening on 
the wrong side. Then put the two together, sew- 
ing neatly all around with silk of same color. A 
strap of olive elastic ribbon to slip over as fas- 
tener. Or by putting on a rubber band when not 
in use, it will soon need no other fastening. 
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MEDICAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 


Such a thing would once have been looked on as 
absurd. In ancient times the doctor purposely in- 
vested his art with mystery. More or less of the 
sume spirit and policy has come down to our own 
day. Still, both the tendencies and the actualities of 
things have greatly changed. Not only have other 
sciences laid richest gifts at the feet of medicine, but 
the latter has fully entered into their enlarged spirit, 
and accepted their more accurate methods of investi- 
gation. In short, medicine has itself, for the first 
time in its long history, become a science. 

We now understand as never before the nature and 
origin of epidemical diseases; their relation to bad 
surroundings in place and person; the prominence of 
drinking infected water as a source of contagion; the 
value of disinfectants, as distinguished from mere 
deodorizers, and which of them alone are absolutely 
reliable; the still greater disinfecting power of pure 
air and of sunshine. 

We have learned to fight with success a threat- 
ening epidemic by concentrating our force on the first 
solitary case, hedging it around by removal of the 
well from the sick, or the sick from the well. We un- 
derstand, too, the importance of good house drain- 
age, and the danger of poor plumbing. We also 
know that the air of the chamber is never better than 
the air of the cellar. We have come to comprehend 
the possibility of stamping out the whole class of in- 
fectious diseases. The profession, to their honor, for 
it takes away their patients, is recognizing the truth 
of the old maxim, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

Now all this has rendered it practicable to avail 
ourselves of our public schools in promoting the pub- 
lic health. This is already being done. For the last 
year medical instruction has been given in the schools 
of Bangor, Me., with the result of preventing the 
spread of disease among the scholars. 

Says the Medical Record, “The nature of the in- 
struction given is such that the teachers are made 
watchful and careful in regard to their pupils, and 
often a so-called ‘spunky’ fit is seen to be really the 
precursor of an actual sickness. The practical in- 
auguration of such a plan of instruction is not a diffi- 
cult matter. Let the Board of Education organize 
the teachers of each grammar school into a class to 
meet in their own building. Plenty of able men in 
the profession will volunteer their services as lectur- 
ers. ... Preventive medicine is the coming glory 
of the profession.” 

a ae 
AN ASTRONOMICAL PREDICTION. 


An astronomer at Nice, France, had the good for- 


tune to discover, on the 9th of August, a telescopic | 


comet, insignificant in size and without a tail. But 
it was far more welcome than a new one of much 
larger dimensions would have been, for it was an old 
friend returning to visit us afteran absence of nearly 
fourteen years. When the celestial rovers, whose 
periods have been computed, return on time, there is 
great rejoicing among the astronomers who map out 
their orbits and predict the time of their return 

This member of the family is known as the comet 
of 1858, or Tuttle’s comet. The news of its presence 
in the sky was quickly sent by cable message from 
Kiel, Prussia, to Harvard College Observatory, and 
as quickly reported all over the country 

Tuttle’s comet has a history. It was first discov- 
ered in 1700 by Méchain. It was re-discovered in 1858 
by Tuttle, of Harvard College Observatory. Its pe- 
riod was then found to be 13.78 years. It was there 
fore expected in 1871, and did not fail to putin an 
appearance. It was due again about the present 
time. Indeed, it was so confidently looked for that | 
observers were instructed to make a close examina- 
tion of the northeastern heavens in August, just be. | 
fore morning twilight. 

There was something more wonderful than this. 
Herr Rahts, of Konigsberg, pointed out the exact 
place where the comet ought to be seen on the 9th of 
August. Surely enough, there the erratic stranger 
was found in the appointed place, and six hours 
ahead of time. Such accuracy is an astronomical tri 
umph. It was a great feat to point out the spot where 





the planet Neptune was found in 1846; it was also a 
great feat to predict the time and place where a pert- | 
odical comet would appear. For a planet is a staid 
and substantial body,—a comet is a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and subject to all manner of vagaries. 

The comet of 1858 surmounted all obstacles in its 
path, gleamed faintly in our sky to give proof of its 
continued existence, passed its perihelion on the 11th 
| of September, and will probably be seen no more 
until it returns in 1800. It ranks as comet III., or 
comet ¢, 1885, Encke’s comet ranking on the annual 
record as comet a, and Barnard’s new comet as 


comet b. 
a ee 


ASTONISHED. 


Mr. Ernest Floyer, in his recently published trav- 
els through Persian Baluchistan,—a comparatively 
unexplored region, bordering on the Gulf of Oman,— 
relates how he surprised and astonished two natives 
He was journeying through the country with a cara- 
van of camels, and happened to be 
considerably in advance and out of sight of the rest. 
Suddenly he came upon two camel-drivers, to whom 
he presented an extraordinary apparition in prepos- 
terous and unsanctified clothing, and with a thing on 
his head two feet in diameter. 


Imagine the astonishment of those tall, sinewy fel- 
lows, with their aquiline noses and curly biack beards! 
They had never seen and possibly never heard of a 
Feringi (foreigne r), but to them I was evidently, 
first, a human being, and secondly, unarmed. 

I had, however, a note-book and prismatic compass, 
of which last I had previously experienced the effect ; 
and as they came near, I took a round of bearings, 
and ended by fixing the leading man and ostenta- 
tiously making a note of him. This rather discon- 
certed them; but, assuming great authority, I called 
themup. At being spoken to in Baluchi, they got a 
fresh access of confidence, and, muttering to one 
another, grounded their guns close in front of me, 
and commenced a torrent of questions. 

I waited quietly until there was a pause, and then 


kum.” 

It took at once. Their self-respect and politeness 
were both touched. Their intense curiosity had led 
them into a serious breach of good-manners. ‘The 
one false step was irretrievable, and with the loftiest 
politeness I could assume, I pursued my advantage 
and went through the e ntire salutation : 

**Peace be with you.’ 

“And on you be peace.” 

“You are welcome.” 

‘*May you be in safety.” 

“Are you well?” 

“Ts all your house well?” 

“By God's kindness all is well.” 

“Give news.’ 

“T have none; and am only interested in your good 
health.” 

We were = beginning it all over again, for it is 
impolite to be the first to stop, when the caravan 
hove in sight. As camel after camel came round the 
corner, each led by one of our jaunty fellows fully 
armed, the faces of my two heroes went through a 
series of dissolving views expressive of the greatest 
astonishment. 

ee re 


EAGER TO ADVISE. 


It is laughable to witness the satisfaction and in- 
terest with which four or five hundred people watch 
the antics of a balky horse ona crowded highway. 
Such an episode never fails to create a feeling of 
friendship and intimacy among the lookers-on. The 
little formalities of life are forgotten, and every man’s 
neighbor is his brother for the time being. A horse 
recently balked in Chicago, says a Western paper, and 
a reporter took down the following utterances from 
the crowd immediately assembled. 


“Twist his ears.” 

“Back the wagon on him.” 

“Twist his tail.” 

“I know what I’d do.” 

“So do I.” 

“I'd hurry him out of that.” 

“So ’d I.” 

“Jerk the reins.” 

“Let him stand.” 

“Blindfold him.” 

“Be gentle with him,” this in a feminine voice. 

*Tie a rope around him.” 

“No, don’t.” 

“Show him an ear of corn.” 

“Kick his knees.” 

“Recite poetry to him.’ 

“Hitch another horse to > him.” 

“No, no.”’ 

“Let me take the reins.’ 

“No you don’t.’ 

“Wisht he was my hoss 
a-half.” 

“I'd start him.” 

** Mebbe you would.” 

“You'd see.” 

The horse suddenly walks away; so also does the 
friendly crowd. 


for *bout a minute and 


> 
EMBARRASSED. 


Men of the utmost self-possession sometimes do 
most embarrassing things when they stand up to 
have the nuptial knot tied. On such occasions one 
should have all his or her wits about him to avoid 
ludicrous blunders caused through embarrassment. 


A gentleman about to be married to a very charm- 
ing young lady manitested signs of extreme confu- 
sion on entering the parlors, with his bride-elect on 
his arm. Without seeming to realize the situation, 
| he pulled a cigar from his pocket and twirled it around 

in his hands. 
“Join hands,” said the clergyman. 
The bridegroom had the cigar in his right hand, 
| and evidently did not know what to do with it. 
“Join hands.” 
The bridegroom, w ith an agonized look on his face, 
looked at the minister for a moment, and then put 
| the cigar in his mouth. 
The clergyman stepped quietly forward and took 





the cigar from the poor fellow’s mouth, before the 
ceremony could be concluded.—Exchange. 


sil 
POLITE. 


The late Richard Grant White used to tell the fol- | 


lowing charming story in illustration of the native 
courtesy of well-bred Americans : 


When Gen. Washington was in New England he 
was entertained at dinner by a country gentleman, 
who lived comfortably but quietly in an oud fashioned 
| home far from town. 

When the general rose to go, the little daughter of 
| the host, not yet in her teens, opened the door for 
him. As he passed out in his stately way, he bowed, 
and said to the little maid,— 

“I wish you a better office, my dear.” 

“Yes, sir,” she quickly replied, with a low bow, “to 

let you én, sir.” a 


skirts of Paris, and had written up over the entrance 
the musical quotation, “‘Do, Mi. Si, La, Re.” 
‘his, properly inter 

pe , being properly erpreted, 


is 


on foot alone, | 


said, in a slow and dignitied manner, ‘Salaam alsi- | 
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Hundreds of families have pee Senses Ink for 
marking linen for 30 years, and will use no other. (Adv. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
one of triumph over blood diseases, 
a 
| Such names as Dr. Q. W. Holmes, Washington Irv- 
ing, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne testimony 
to the efficacy of WHITCOMB’S ASTHMA REMEDY, which 


is fur sale by druggists. [Ade 
RUGS: made in a day with The Pearl Rug 

Maker on any sewing machine or 
|by hand; can use gs and Yarn. No hooks or 
frames. Price, $1, postpaid. Samples of Rug Work, 
10 cts. 40,000 in use, Circulars free. Agents wanted, 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


WHEATON COLLECE, 
WHEATON, 
Twelve instructors. Over two aes students last 
ear. Thorough, economical, Christian. No tobacco, 
iquor, or secret socie 9g 3. Send for Catalogue 
CHAS. A. BL ANCHARD, President. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS’ 
Red’ Clover lossoms 
yr & Fluid & Solid Extracts of the Blossoms, 
¥ Best Blood Purifier Known, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, 
Dy spepsia, Constipation, Piles, &c. Send for 
116 & 11s Dearborn St., Chicago. 


- ‘The Latest Novelty in Pencils! 
By the manufacturers 
The celebrated EAGLE 2% oases Pencils, 


“THE SCHOLASTIC” 
Cc ontaining 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
n.), 5 Best Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
Sample by mail, 50c. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 
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EXCHANGE AND MART. The only paper in 
America devoted to bargains in everything—Curiosities, 
Useful, Scientific, and Sporting Articles, &€. Subserip- 
tion $l per year. 17 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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= The best elastic bone in the world for dress-mak- 
ing purposes. For sale ale everyw here. 


A small, perfect Machine, in 
$5 TYPE-WRITER. 4. » handsome walnut case. Eas- 
ily learned. Writes letters, in books or onany flat surface, 
faster and far easier than the pen. Guaranteed to do as 
pretty work as any Type-writer. Send $5 to the Mc- 
t lees-Millison Type-W riter Co., Wichita, Kas. 
and get one by return express, with our Liberal 
Terms to Agents, Send two cents for Circulars. 


Novelty Rug Machine. 


Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
tugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions, $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED. Manufacturers 
Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 
Beware of infringements, Send 
for Circular. 


_E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 
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Its record of forty years is | 





ou SAKER R's 1878, 


Breaks Ct COeoe 


fy Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
ALL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 


A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
vaccination,’ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


A Speedy, Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Cakarrh, B Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 


It isa hair pillow, with reser- 

$ voirs of evaporating liquid, the 

fumes or vapor of which is in- 

haled all night long, whilst 
——- as usual, and without 

discomfort. It is used 

ra: at night, and is perfectly 

safe to the most delicate. 

(The above Pieture aapage There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the PiLttow- hy NHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 





| inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 
hence into the blood. Old-fash 

ioned inhalation, through a tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some- 
times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 
same bey ry but intensified 


BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. a hundred-fold! There are no 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 


is breathed i: in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Inwa.er has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac- 
companied with distressing / Asthma. 1 recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladie 

E. L. HEDDE N, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicx, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow- 
Innacer has wrought such a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. E. Avpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the Prtow-Inuacer in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 


CATARRH. 





The place for the Dictionary 
is in a Noyes Holder which 
»yrotects the book and keeps 
t always ready for refere nee. 
For circulars address, L. 
W. Noyes, Maker of all kinds 
of Book Holders, Chicago. 


NCLO-SWISS MILK, 


CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
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Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 














HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 


| miracles than the usual treatment of disease. 


During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 


| INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 


Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 


| will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 


and remedies have been tried in vain. 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 

1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 

Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 

When writing mention “ Yours's Companion.” 


Send for £.xp/ana- 
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“ lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





where other medicines have failed | 

and is the best Cough medicine in| | 

the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., | 

P50c., and $1, Ask your Druggist | 
for it, and keep in readiness, 





Pike’s foothache Drops cure in lt minute, 25, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals, 25e. 
German Corn Remov er 


r, 25e., killse orns x bunions. 
FANCY MANUAL OF FANCY WOF OKS 
Edition, 8%) EXTRA PAGES. This i 
Edition has 18 Pages of Patterns and 
for Ken sngton Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, ete. 
It bas 57 Lilustrations of STITCHES, including Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, 21 New RENAISSANCE STITCHES | 
rom Paris, ete. Gives alist of the materials used, has 
‘a fine selection of Fancy Work Patterns. We send this 
MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent star 

EMBROIDERY. It 


COLOR OF FLOWERS for 
Colors and Shades for | 


gives the Correct 

Embroidering F/ove Grasses, Ferns, ete, Price 35e, 

Handbook of Crochet and Knitted Lace . Price, = 

Book of Darned Lace Patterns, ° . . 

Book for Crary Patchirovk, 

Macrame Lace and Kick- Rack Book. 

Book of Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns. 

Book of Tidy and Point-Russe Patterns, = 

Instruction Book for Stamping and Painting, . 
g#~ ‘The retail price of these 9 books is $0.21" 
SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you these 9 

books, by mail, for = and 5 2-c. stamps. Circulars free. 
Address INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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I ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Er mpttone, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
yr ee elements, and removes the cause, 


CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, tristantl 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin an 
her s, and restores the Hair. 


“oo RA SOAP. an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
ensable in-treating Skin Diocoees, Baby Humors, Skin 
Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Ski 


Sold everywhere. Price: + Ase 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared oe the PoTTER Drug 
| AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
|” gr Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Lt 
‘¢ .. LOOK! 


pages of illustrated 

“alls Stamp- ing Patterns, 

A over 3000 de- g signs shown. 

The best and largest book 

O ever publish- ed in Amer- 
ica. Price, 25 cents. itGyy 

is more than worth it. a” 


| 
| MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, Art Needlework Establishment, 


10 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
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| Ul Scalp, heals 





Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains ar gta by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. . 
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NEI E DS 


NO COMMENDATION. 


POSSESSES NOVELTY. 





From ‘“‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 


“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 


| or cords, in which the surface is woven. 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger ; 


| richer. 


Wholesale Trade only supplied b 


The effect is something like corduroy, but the 


the pile is higher and the general appearance 


Very stylish costumes are made of CoRD-DE-L A-REINE, in. combination with 
GUSTATE DoRE once bonght a villa on the out- | Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 


The genuine is stamped on the back with the name “Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses, 


y SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 








